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PRESUPPOSITIONS AND PURPOSE OF THE CONSULTATIONS 


This series of consultations has been planned 


to consider the main ecumenical issues now before Disciples, or 
likely in the next few years, and to project principles and alter- 
natives for action, thought and study. 


PRESUPPOSITIONS 


The consultations are projected on the basis of some specific 


presuppositions: 


tf 


that as Disciples of Christ we are committed to the local con- 
gregation as the working base of the Una Sancta, but not the 
only nor in itself adequate manifestation of the Church Univer- 
Sal. 


that as local congregations we are committed to cooperation in 
local and regional councils of churches, but do not hold these to 
be the final and fullest form of unity; 


that as a people of common interests and with a specific re- 
sponsibility in North America and abroad, we are committed to 
the Brotherhood as an instrument of fellowship and fulfilment, 
but not the only, nor the fullest instrument of fellowship and 
ministry ; 

that as a communion we are committed to the fellowship of 
churches in the National and World Councils of Churches, and 
to other organizations in the ecumenical movement, but we 
press on toward fuller and more adequate realizations of the 
One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church; 


that as children of one God we are committed ultimately to the 
realization of one Church, one body, one faith, that this world 
may believe in one God; 


and to this end, these consultations are planned to consider our 
responsibility and direct our efforts. 


PURPOSES 


For convenience of discussion and conference agenda, this 


central purpose may be sharpened into five main questions. More 
detailed questions will be found following the four preparatory) 


papers. 
bs 


What are the important current developments in the ecu+, 
menical movement, how are they to be understood in terms) 
of direction, what is their meaning in the long sweep of 
redemption-history ? | 


What is the case for unity, what is the thrust behind it, 
how should this be articulated in contemporary theological], 


language? | 


What is the unity Disciples hope for (cooperation? “spir-} 
itual”? organic?) ? Does it have intellectual and theologi-| 
cal integrity? Is it responsible toward the Church? What) 
are the implications for our present structures, practices, | 


relationships? 


What procedures should be followed in conversing with 
other communions about forming a united church to en- 
sure broadest participation and representative and re- | 
sponsible decisions? What basic principles should guide | 
us in that kind of negotiation? What particular issues, 
need our urgent study as we converse with the new United | 


Church? | 
What is our mission beyond North America? What should | 
be our relation to indigenous ancient churches, to union 

movements of younger churches, to our own mission 

churches? What basic principles and policies should under- 

lie our involvements in these areas? 


The consultations will seek answers to these questions. In 
some instances answers may take the form of specific reeommen- 
dations, or areas may be suggested which urgently require depth 
study, or additional questions may be posed for serious discussion 
in broader contexts of the Church Universal. 
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SCHEDULE OF CONSULTATIONS 
Enid, Oklahoma 


The Graduate Seminary of Phillips University—Nov. 11-12, 1958 


For Oklahoma, Arkansas, Southern Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming 
—Dean Stephen J. England, convenor 


Chicago, Illinois 
The Disciples Divinity House, Chicago—Nov. 18-20, 1958 


For Illinois and Wisconsin—Dean W. B. Blakemore, convenor 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Lynchburg College—Jan. 5-7, 1959 


For New England and Capitol Areas, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida—Pres. Orville W. Wake, convenor 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


The School of Religion, Butler University—Jan. 12-13, 1959 


For Indiana, Michigan, North Ohio, Pennsylvania—Dean O. L. Shelton, 
convenor 


Des Moines, Iowa 
The Divinity School, Drake University—Feb. 16-18, 1959 


For Iowa, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Minnesota, North Missouri 
—Dr. Loren EK. Lair, convenor 


Eugene, Oregon 


Northwest Christian College—April, 1959 


For Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Utah—Pres. Ross Griffeth, con- 
venor 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Brite College of the Bible, Texas Christian University 


For Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico—Dean Elmer Henson, convenor 
Lexington, Kentucky 
The College of the Bible—April 7-10, 1959 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, West Virginia, Southern 
Ohio—Pres. Riley B. Montgomery, convenor 


Southern California 


Christian Missionary Society of Southern California—Apr. 14- 
15, 1959 
For Southern California, Arizona—Mr. James Parrott, convenor 


Toronto, Canada 
All Canada Committee 


For Canada—Dr. Oliver W. McCully, convenor 
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ORGANIZATION AND PARTICIPATION | 


The seminary, college or regional secretary in each area, t¢ 
gether with a small committee, has accepted responsibility for S¢ | 
lecting participants, securing accommodations, planning the agen 
da, appointing speakers and study leaders, conducting the consulta 
tion and providing reports and liaison for follow-up. Delegate! 
will be responsible for their own expenses unless otherwise spec} 
fied by the area planning committee. 


Participants are selected because their contribution is neede| 
in this kind of study. A variety of points of view will be repre) | 
sented. The majority of participants will be pastors and profes 
sors, but representative laymen, women and youth will be includes! 
and place may be made for seminary students in larger numbers i) 
participate in some parts of the consultations. 


Each area consultation will follow its own agenda, but certait) 
elements may be expected in all: i 
common worship; | 
general introductory statement of main issues; 
highlights of preparatory papers; 


brief papers on specific topics by able men of the area; 


extended periods in working groups; | 


formulation of recommendations; 


appointment of liaison officer or continuation committee. 


CORRELATION AND FOLLOW-UP 


Each consultation is asked to appoint a reporter, secretary or 
scribe whose task is to relate the findings of that consultation to 
those of other consultations and to whatever ongoing processes 
may ensue. He will be asked to provide the following documents: 

1. manuscripts of papers read; 


2. general report and commentary on the consultation; 


38. statement on agreements and disagreements with brief 
explanation ; 


4. specific findings and recommendations of the consultation; 

5. list of participants. 

Next steps will need to be considered when the documents from 
the ten consultations are in hand. 

Possibilities to be considered: 

a) some form of report or reports embodying findings and 

best papers; 
b) a study document for local churches; 


c) an international consultation in 1959-60, together with 
agencies involved. 


PREPARATORY STUDIES 


The following four papers were written at the request of t} 
sponsoring bodies as preparatory study materials. In July a smé| 
consultative group, including the authors, read and discussed th 
papers in draft form but they remain largely the work of th | 
authors. They are not, however, finished documents. They al 
not intended to give answers but to delineate some important que) 
tions, to project some alternatives and to provoke discussion of ij) | 
sues which might lead to more representative conclusions. 


In addition to these materials, delegates should be familia 
with the following: 


“The Disciples of Christ and Ecumenical Issues” (report ¢ | 
the consultation on Christian unity, Chicago, 1954), Shane Quai 
terly, January, 1955 and April, 1955. 


W. E. Garrison, Christian Unity and Disciples of Chris} 
Bethany Press. | 
Paul Minear, The Nature of the Unity We Seek (official n 
port of the Oberlin Conference), Bethany Press. 


Strategy of World Missions, The United Christian Missionar 
Society. 


“The Basis of Union,” Congregational-Christian and Evangel 
ical and Reformed Churches. \} 


“A Plan for a United Church” (Cree Plans Beumenica 
Studies Series, July, 1957. | 


“Disciple Relations with Churches in Europe,” Ecumenica, 
Studies Series, June, 1958. 


Articles in The Christian Evangelist. 


Further materials are suggested on page 99. 


As further preparation it is suggested that small work teamd 
of participants be assigned to do spade work and possibly draft 
preliminary statements on the sub-topics on p. 4 prior to eae 
area consultations. 


AUTHORS OF PREPARATORY PAPERS 


Dr. Langdon B. Gilkey is Professor of Theology at The Divin- 
ity School, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Dr. Walter W. Sikes is Professor of Philosophy of Religion 
and Christian Ethics and head of the Department of Philosophy of 
Religion and Christian Ethics at Christian Theological Seminary 
(formerly Butler School of Religion), Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dr. W. B. Blakemore is Dean of the Disciples Divinity House, 
and Professor of Practical Theology at The Federated Theological 
Faculty, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Rev. Joseph M. Smith is Professor of Missions and His- 
tory of Missions at Christian Theological Seminary (formerly But- 
ler School of Religion), Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 
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THE IMPERATIVE FOR UNITY—A RE-STATEMENT 
By LANGDON B. GILKEY 


UR conference on the unity of the Church enjoys the happy op- 
portunity of becoming at one and the same time an aspect of 
the great ‘Ecumenical Reformation’ of our period, and also a con- 
structive part of the oldest, and perhaps most important, element 
in the tradition of the Disciples of Christ. No other communion 
within the great Church can so find itself developing the essence of 
its own tradition when it encourages and discusses the ‘coming 
together’ of the churches. And yet, as we shall see, this task poses 
no small challenge even to Disciples; for their early understanding 
of unity at many points conflicts with the bases on which we at 
present search for that unity. We are at one with our Fathers in 
our goal; but we must rethink almost every important means to- 
wards it. This paper hopes to be part of that task, first through 
an interpretation of the contemporary call to church unity, and 
secondly through a contemporary reassessment of the early Dis- 
ciples’ understanding of that call. We are not attempting here to 
deal with the problem of the character and structure of union. 


I 
GIVEN UNITY 


The unity of the Church has always been one of its major em- 
phases. Until the present, however, this unity had always been 
sought through uniformity, through a leveling of the differences 
between Christian groups, either by exclusion or persecution, either 
in organizational structure or in belief. In this sense, even the 
early Disciples’ search for unity reflected the old quest, since it 
sought unity through a uniform return to the ‘primitive’ church, 
if not through uniform creeds and orders. In our own time, how- 
ever, a new conception of unity has appeared, new in several 
respects. 

In the first place, this new concept of unity has appeared af- 
ter, rather than before, that period which Garrison calls ‘“compla- 
cent denominationalism.” Thus in our day each communion, with 
some exceptions, has learned to accept other communions as at 
least relatively valid, and so to look on itself as at most only rela- 


ila: 


tively valid—as perhaps the best but not the only form of 1) 
Church. Thus, the unity now sought for is not the uniform || 


ceptance by all others of the given form of one communion. I 


Secondly, this new concept of unity has come within the peril 
in which the concepts of the historical development and the hi 
torical relativity of all things human are dominant. Thus, be, 
the actual words of the Bible, (though not its ultimate messag. 
and the patterns of each church group, are seen to be historica} 
conditioned, relative to their time and place, and so not eternal | 
ultimate in their scope. While, therefore, the roots of the new c¢ 
cept of unity are in the Bible, as we shall see, unity is no long| 
based on the effort to restore an exact pattern of Church ord| 
found in the Scriptures. Because of Biblical criticism, it is agré 
that there is no such single pattern in the New Testament; a 
because of the movement of history, that no such restoration | 
possible. Thus, the general movement towards unity aims to trat| 
cend particular denominational forms and patterns, rather than) 
seek to restore one of them. For both reasons the newer concé} 
of unity is one which seeks to be inclusive of differences; it ig) 
unity to be sought through the historical variety of commun, 
structures, not outside of that variety or of history itself. In tl) 
sense it is something new under the sun, and is probably the mq 
important and lasting contribution of the twentieth century to th 
history of the Church. 


i 

Our task now is to outline briefly this new form of the call | 
Church unity. Its sources are multiple, some historical, som 
theological, and some Biblical. We shall be primarily concen 
only with the last two. | 


| 
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HISTORICAL REAWAKENING 


Certainly the historical source most relevant to our interes 
has been the reawakened sense of the contrast between Christia; 
ity and culture, but also of the Christian’s involvement in cultuy 
in our own time. Because they have experienced violently tl 
demonic possibilities of culture, men have felt the necessity | 
a Word, a Presence and a Community that are not merely cultur 
words, cultural encounters, and cultural communities. From th 
sense of discontinuity has developed the search for a eae, 
Word, Presence and Spirit (or koinonia). And out of this sear 
has come the rediscovery of the Community wherein that Wor 
Presence, and Spirit are known and experienced; namely, t 
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Church. This rediscovery has been made in Biblical studies and 
theology alike, and has been made in one way or another by almost 
every serious Christian individual and communion within the whole 
Church. No person or group has escaped this renewed interest, 
not even among those free churches where the conception of the 
Church had been buried for so long. The revival of concern for 
the meaning of the Church, the renewed interest in liturgy and 
the sacraments, the many studies of the ministry and its functions, 
and the universal revival of interest in theology, and especially in 
the historic traditions of Christian theology—all these new con- 
cerns of professionals and laymen alike point to the rediscovery 
of the centrality of the Church—as being in the world. Nothing 
indicates so clearly the departure of contemporary religion and 
theology from the individualistic nineteenth century, which in 
both its conservative and liberal forms saw little value in Christian 
community, as this new emphasis on the Church. 


THE CHURCH AS GIVEN 


Because of its search for a God-given community beyond the 
distortions of the communities of culture, the new sense of the 
Church has as perhaps its most important characteristic the belief 
that the Church is not a humanly contrived institution but a God- 
given, God-ordained one. Both Biblically and theologically, it has 
been affirmed repeatedly that the Church is not founded by men, 
even by regenerated men, but by the saving activity of God. The 
Church is, therefore, not so much the human, institutional result 
of the gospel, as liberal free churchmen have often thought, as it is 
a part of it; it is not so much a consequence of the Spirit’s work 
among men as conservative free churchmen thought, as it is an in- 
strument through which God does His work, and so an essential 
part of that work. Nothing is so often repudiated among con- 
temporary American Baptists and Disciples, as among Catho- 
lics, as the idea that men are first converted as individuals, and 
then come together to form the church—as if the gregarious in- 
stincts of men were its sole cause. On the contrary we hold that 
God works in and through a community of believers, and that a 
person comes into relationship with God only because of the wit- 
ness, faith, and life of the community, and only within the fellow- 
ship and worship of the community. This has been a historic em- 
phasis of Disciples: extra ecclesiam nulla salus. We are Christians 
within the Body of Christ, which is of God as the gospel is of God, 
not individual Christians which then form the body of believers. 
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This emphasis on the God-given character of the Church k) | 
importance for its unity. If we men had formed the Church (hé 
ing been already saved by a gospel unrelated to it), then we mig: 
be in a position to determine its membership (with regard to ra) | 
class, etc.), and its form. We could, in fact, freely choose wheth, 
to remain in separation from others or not; since the Church h 
been formed by us, its unity would be a matter of our own decisi¢ 
We could then ask, “How much will we lose or gain by joining wij 
others?’ Because the Church was a human creation, its uni 
would be a human option. i 


Surely the most basic fact about the Church, however, is th 
it is of God, that its foundation is an act of God, and not of mé 
It is, therefore, God’s church, not ours; its Lord is Jesus Chri 
not the men who contracted a new society. As we shall see, th 
divine dimension in the Church, when analyzed, shows that || | 
unity is inherent in the Church; that is to say, whenever t 
Church appears in fulness, it is a unity. If, then, the Church} | 
divided, in just so far it is not fully the Church. Thus, the unij 
of the church is not an option, a matter of temperament or of al 
hanced concern, as one might say the concern for internation} 
unity is an ethical concern, enlarging the normal concern for " 
own nation. No, to be concerned for the reality of our own of 
church is to be involved inherently in the concern for the wnity || 
the whole Church—for any church that is separated from othdl 
is in so much not the real church. We do not have churches, whii! 
can then decide or not decide to find unity. We will fully becor, 
God’s church only when we are one, one in some sense much mai 
than at present. For the unity of the Church is a part of its nH 
nature, so now it is not itself when divided. And that unity | 
given to it by its Founder and Lord; it is, therefore, an essenti) 
obligation of each Christian to manifest that unity in every wi! 
possible. 


UNITY AS GIVEN 


We have said that the unity of the church stems from its foul 
dation by God’s act; let us now proceed to give some content || 
this assertion. Why is it that the Church of Jesus Christ has} 
“given” unity which each Christian is called to manifest? 1) 


1. I suppose most of us would agree with the definition | 
the Church, or “ecclesia,” as a community of people called out }} 
its Lord. It is not a community bound together by blood, by geo 
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raphy, or by a similar culture. It is a community formed and knit 
by its loyalty to the Lord who has fashioned it and called each 
member into it. The Church, then, on its most fundamental level 
exists as a people with one Lord, Jesus Christ. In so far as He is 
Lord of this people—in so far as His Word is heard here, His Pres- 
ence known, and His Will done—then this community is the 
Church. Or, as this point is put in other language, the Church is 
the Body of Christ in which the Spirit of Christ dwells; in so far 
as His Spirit animates this body, it is the Church. Because of 
this basic theological conception of the Church as the “one People 
of God,” I dare to capitalize the word, and to speak of “the 
Church.” 


Now, if this is so, the unity of the Church—as Roman Catho- 
lics rightly remind us—follows inescapably. For such a com- 
munity cannot be divided against itself. If it truly has one Lord, 
and follows one Will, then the spiritual center of each part of the 
body is one—and division is impossible. For this most basic rea- 
son, therefore, a divided church, a church in conflict—not, let us 
note, simply with variety—is in so far not the true church. For 
the division and conflict come from divergent loyalties, and from 
divergent wills. It is in this sense that we may speak of the divi- 
sions of the church as the result of sin: not that the “dividers” are 
sinners more than the “uniters,” but that the general fact of diver- 
gence and conflict on both sides indicates a plurality of Lords. 


As recent thought on the nature of sin makes clear, a plurality 
of Lords is the essence of sin. Sin is the worship of my own self 
or group as God, the raising of what is partial to the ultimate posi- 
tion of unconditional devotion which only God deserves. If it is 
the true God who fills this position of Lord in my life, then no 
man is my enemy since, as the universal Creator, God is the Lord 
of all, including every neighbor of mine. If, however, it is my own 
group or tradition that is my Lord, the center of all meaning and 
security in my life, and the standard by which I judge all right 
and wrong, then this is a partial or limited Lordship. Those out- 
side its scope, whose security and standards are derived elsewhere, 
inevitably come into conflict with my life devoted to a center dif- 
ferent from their own. Two national groups, each ultimately de- 
voted to the security, strength and prestige of their own state, can 
scarcely avoid conflict; every action which enhances the power of 
the one lord, threatens the security of the other. Unless these 
two groups can find a common object of ultimate devotion, they 
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are doomed to conflict. Division and conflicts among men, there- 1 


fore, indicate immediately that the groups in question are wor- 
shippers of different gods, the gods of their own group or tradition. t 


In this sense, as Niebuhr points out, religious wars are the? 
quintessence of sin. Here men, because they are religious, know / 
of the ultimate dimension of existence, and, therefore, in their | 
worship of their own religious group, raise what is partial closer to 5 
the throne of God than does the mere secular idolator. For this | 


reason, rivalries among religious groups are more cruel, more}! 
fanatical, and more intolerant than are secular rivalries. Viewed }' 
in this light, the history of a divided and warring Church, (war- %! 


ring in our day in only the polite, spiritual sense of competition, if 


mutual distaste, and noncooperation) is the center and primary 
evidence of the history of sin (as our Disciples tradition rightly §) 
maintained. What those Disciples were perhaps not so conscious {| 
of was that the essence of that sin was to make one’s own view of (: 
the true Church absolutely normative for all). The Lordship of |f) 


Christ in His Church means the surrender of the lordship of all }: 
that is partial and relative in the churches—and so that Lordship | 
both requires and makes possible union with those who worship }) 
and serve Him differently than do we. 


2. The essential unity of the Church is made even more clear jj’ 
when the nature of the will of God for His people becomes clari- |}’ 
fied. One might possibly say that the main theme of the Bible is |} 
the gradual formation of the People of God, and the gradual un- | | 


folding of God’s Person and will for that People. In one sense, the |} 


great message of the Bible is the formation of the Church and the | 

commission given to it to become God’s people in truth. The re- |} 
discovery of this theme in the Scriptures is the great contribution | 
of recent Biblical scholarship to the renewed interest in the | 
Church and its unity. 


This is an enthralling story: of God’s calling and formation || 
of His people through Abraham and Moses; of the continual break- | 
ing of the covenant, and the prophetic attempt to bring the re- | 
bellious people back to its terms—and finally of the reconstitution | 
of this people in a new form through the life, death, and resurrec- | 
tion of Jesus Christ. Thus, despite much Disciples’ Marcionic | 
tendencies, the early church did call itself the New Israel, the heirs | 
to the promises, the continuation as well as the reconstitution of | 
the one People of God; and the Church can only be understood in | 
terms of the entire sweep of the Biblical story. In a real sense | 
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one could say that the purpose of the mighty acts of salvation, of 
which the whole Bible speaks, is the formation of this people who 
will hear God’s word, who will know His presence in their midst, 
and who will do His will. 


Now as this story of the formation of the People develops, the 
character of God’s will for this people unfolds. The notion of what 
God requires of his convenant people becomes clarified: gradually 
the emphasis on the ceremonies and rites of the religious life re- 
cedes, and the call to moral obedience comes forward. The charac- 
ter of the people whom God is fashioning is, according to the 
prophets, a community bound by justice and mercy, in which the 
poor are not oppressed, and where every man can have an equal 
place. Clearly. God’s purpose in forming His people is to create 
a new kind of community morally, with new kinds of relations one 
to another. As we all know, the understanding of this people of 
God, the “new humanity” as the Letter to Diognetus puts it, is 
deepened even more in the New Testament. There not the law of 
the old covenant, but love is the requirement of God’s will and the 
characteristic sign of the New Israel: “ye shall be known as my 
disciples by the fact that ye love one another.” Where other hu- 
man communities, therefore, are characterized by discord, vio- 
lence, and barriers of one sort or another, this one, in so far as it 
reflects its Lord, is a community of love and brotherhood. One 
central purpose of the gospel, of God’s act of salvation, is, there- 
fore, the establishment of a new community of love, held together 
by the love of God and of each other—tolerant of differences in its 
midst, and of weaknesses among its members, but one in love. 
“That ye may be one, as I and the Father are one.”’ In the sense, 
then, that the Bible tells us of God’s will for His people, it tells us 
unmistakably that a divided, warring church is not the new com- 
munity of God, but something less than that, because it is in that 
conflict no longer obedient to its Lord. 


When we think of the great Church primarily as an institu- 
tion or organization, and thus of the local churches as the only 
centers of “fellowship” and of love, as Disciples are apt to do, then 
we are prone to miss the tremendous ethical obligation to unity 
that is inherent in the Christian message. Then the obligation to 
love and harmony among the brethren is confined to personal rela- 
tions within a congregation, and the rest is merely organizational 
and institutional arrangements—in which we have professed dis- 
belief anyway. If, however, we realize that the Church as a whole 
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is the object and result of divine activity, in a real sense the pur- 
pose of salvation, and that this ecclesia is a People formed by God 
to live together in love and harmony, then the picture of a warring, 
divided church is an offense to every aspect of the Christian Gos- 
pel. For this reason those who say that “to come together may 
be to lose the Gespel,” have missed the main point of that Gospel— 
whether they identify the “gospel” they feel they may lose with the 
perfection of a confessional theology, or the exact restoration of 
the primitive church. The Gospel is in large part the divine 
promise of the creation of a new humanity bound together by love 
and not by conflict. Thus, to stay apart (with our own “Paul” or 
“Apollos”) is in truth to lose the Gospel, whereas to come together 
in Christ is to find the Church again. For as the New Testament 
makes very clear, when we really are in Christ, we love and re- 
spect one another. Strangely enough, on this point Augustine is 
the great theologian of the ecumenical movement. More than any 
of the other great interpreters of the Church, he saw that the first 
and most positive result of genuine Christian faith is love among 
the brethren, so that the truest “mark” of membership in the real 
Church is that a man have charity for his brother—‘‘even though 
we differ, let us abide together, for charity is of God, and is the 
true sign of His Church.” 


3. Asa people with a Lord whose will (and gift?) for them 
is love, then the Church is a community, one of whose prime func- 
tions is to break down the barriers between men that lead to con- 
flict. Its purpose and its call is, therefore, not only to evangelize, 
but also to be a reconciling force in the world, to show forth the 
love of God to the world: to be itself a sacrament, a visible sign 
of the invisible grace of the divine love. As the New Testament 
makes very plain, this divine love is one which leaps over the bar- 
riers which men have created. In the Incarnation and Atonement, 
it has originally overcome the greatest barrier of all, that of sin 
which we raised against God. And as Jesus made clear, agape 
overtops all the false walls that separate men from one another: 
“Tf ye love those who love you, what thanks have ye—for sinners 
also love those that love them.” Within the natural communities 
of mankind, sin continually works upon the created and good dif- 
ferences of men, differences in race, sex, culture and nation, to 
create out of them fear and hatred, conflict and oppression. Chris- 
tian love, on the contrary, seeks to undo this work of sin; to unite 
the differences of men into a community, still with its created and 
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fhistorical differences, but made harmonious by love rather than 
idiscordant by hate and fear. Thus, the whole Church, while not 
ia body of uniform character, is even less an aggregate of conflict- 
ling groups. Its diversity is held together by love; it is a body 
‘with many members made one by the indwelling spirit of Christ. 


The essence, therefore, of the love that characterizes the Chris- 
tian community is that it is a reconciling love, eradicating the bar- 
riers between men that sin has created out of our natural differ- 
ences, and doing so by its own means of forgiveness, tolerance, and 
fellowship with “every neighbor.” For “in Christ there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female.” 


This means in turn two things about the Church whenever it 
becomes itself. First of all, that the barriers between men which 
the surrounding community has raised, and which it is the task of 
the Church to reconcile, cannot come into the life of the Church to 
divide it without the most serious loss to the Church. Thus, when- 
ever class, national, ideological or racial barriers are found within 
the fellowship of the churches, there we may be sure the New Tes- 
tament Church has been left far, far behind—and any claim to 
“restoration” is ludicrous. And secondly, it means that when the 
churches erect barriers of their own, drawn not from the natural 
community around them but from their own historical life, it even 
more denies itself. One of the great tragedies of history is that a 
People commissioned to bring healing and reconciliation to a di- 
vided world, should have brought to that world instead new bar- 
riers and so new causes for conflict and division. The Church can 
neither be itself nor do its task in its state of division and conflict. 
How can it be a community of reconciling love, when it reproduces 
in its life the barriers of its world, and brings to that world bar- 
riers it itself has made? To fear Christian fellowship with other 
Christians, both of other races and of other denominations, because 
we may “lose members” or perhaps relinquish a building and a tra- 
dition is to fear the wrong loss. To fail Christian fellowship in- 
volves the much more serious danger of losing our Lord. The 
Church is not ours, but His, and reconciliation 7s His will for us. 

4, Finally, it is surely plain that none of our communions 
possesses Christ fully. No one group can claim to embody the 
whole Church; each one is a partial, although possibly invaluable, 
representation of the wholeness of the Church as it has appeared 
in history and spreads around the world. Each has a precious 
portion of this wholeness—and to that which we have inherited 
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we must each witness so that it will not be lost to the Church at } 
large. ‘But since each of us also lacks something precious, we can © 
learn from each other. It is a far healthier attitude to look on 
other groups as witnessing to truths and emphases we may have ° 
lost or forgotten, than it is continually to be regarding the small 
treasure that we hold in our own hands—as if it would by itself 
save anyone. Thus, free churchmen are inclined, when asked what 
they “stand for,” to reply only in terms of their own “distinctives” | 
of autonomy, immersion and the rejection of creeds. In this they } 
are apt to forget God and love. By staring only at the small jewel : 
in their hands, they may lose the greater treasure of the Gospel, | 
held in part by the emphases of other groups. 


THE CLIMATE OF GIVENESS 


The Church, as we have seen, is a community that hears the | 
Word of God to its life, that knows His presence in worship, and 
that seeks to be obedient to His will. These three essential ele- | 
ments of the Church require different concrete talents and efforts | 
on the part of the Church. Its relation to the Word of God sets to | 
churchmen the unending tasks of Biblical study, of theology, and 
of preaching. The need for worship, for a living knowledge of 
the Presence of God in the community, means that the problems 
of liturgy, and of the vitality of the sacraments of the Church, are 
inescapable for us all—whether we be “high” or “low,’’ Catholic or 
Free. And the covenant to be obedient to the will of God means a 
continuing moral seriousness, and a patient and ever-recurrent 
study in the light of the Gospel of the ethical problems that face 
the community. And in each of these elements, the Church is 
seeking to unite the living authority of the Lord with the free re- 
sponse of men in order to create a new existence for us all and to 
sing the glory of God in each life. Inevitably, with all these 
various tasks, and especially with this baffling complex of divine 
authority and human freedom, some groups will produce some em- 
phases and answers, and other groups others. Some will be strong 
in the area of Biblical study, theology and preaching—and be able 
to teach us much about the Word of God in the Church. Others 
will preserve and foster a deep sense of worship and of the healing 
of the divine Presence therein; and still others will bring an im- 
portant witness to the seriousness of the Christian calling to the 
moral life. No one church in history has given a satisfying answer 
on all these issues; each can learn greatly from the others in those 
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areas within which its own emphases have weakened it. Above 
all, some groups will have a fine sense of the divine authority with- 
in the Church, and be able thereby to protect their life against the 
idolatrous authorities of culture—meanwhile needing help from 
their brothers in the protection of the freedom of their own mem- 
bers. From these groups, the Free Churches, subject as they are 
to the “authorities” of the customs and beliefs of their local com- 
munities, have much indeed to learn. But, on the other hand, the 
[Free Churches, with their emphasis on the individual belief and 
free assent of each man, can teach much to the others about the vi- 
tality and the transforming quality of a freely affirmed faith. The 
‘result is that none of us is sufficient alone, for none of us has 
‘the whole richness of the Body of Christ. We can be “whole” only 
‘when we can be together and learn from one another—but above 
all we are then “whole” because by being together we shall each 
of us be more nearly the Church. 

It should be plain from these last remarks, that the true 
Church of our Lord, while one in spirit and in witness and in func- 
tion, is not a uniform body. If it ever became so, then it would 
unite on the basis of some one view of the Church, and so re- 
duplicate in itself the poverty of each single denomination today. 
It can become and it can communicate the richness of the whole 
body, only if it embodies the variety of answers and emphases 
which our created differences, and our finite perspectives inevit- 
ably produce in history. But it is just the nature of the divine 
love to harmonize this sort of variety, and it is just this sort of 
unity, of one body with many members, that is the earliest picture 
of the Church. If, then, we would restore the Biblical church, let 
us not set our sights on the letter of the scriptural law, but on its 
spirit: and work for a community bound together in all its diver- 
sity by the spirit of love. In this alone shall we manifest our one 
Lord, and in this alone shall we begin to embody and to do His 
will for his people. 


II 


PROBLEMS OF RESTORATION AND UNITY 


In the second portion of this paper, I would like, as a new- 
comer to the Brotherhood, to make some comments on the par- 
ticular problems which this communion faces within the present 
ecumenical concern of the Church as a whole. As we have re- 
marked, the unity of the Church has been a unique aim of the Dis- 
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ciples since their foundation. However, anyone who studies this} 
movement in our own day realizes that great changes have taken | 
place in our thought, and that consequently the terms within which | 
that unity was then understood are no longer either credible or. 
useful to us today. These terms must, therefore, be rethought. } 
These remarks are not so much a part of that rethinking, as they | 
are a halting effort to make plain what these changes are and so } 
why this rethinking must take place. : 


Certainly the element of early Disciples’ thought that strikes 
its students as both prominent and yet alien to our own minds, is 
its rootage in the Enlightenment. Almost every major theological | 
and ecclesiological conception of its early leaders reflects this En- 
lightenment influence. In so far, therefore, as we no longer think | 
in the rationalistic and a-historical terms of the Enlightenment, 
we are led to question the forms of early Disciples’ thinking. 
Prominent among these changes of thought are two especially: 
(1) we have serious doubts that there is and can be such a thing 
in human life and history as an eternal, unchangeable truth, a> 
truth that participates in no way in the relativity and development 
inherent in all historical reality. (2) There is a doubt in our minds 
that any human community can so remove itself from the develop- 
ments and processes of history as successfully or meaningfully to 
“restore” the exact counterpart of a past community. Both of 
these doubts reflect the movement from the ‘‘unhistorical” climate 
of the Enlightenment to the historically-conscious climate of our 
own day. The Enlightenment was strangely blind (although this 
had many healthy results in the area of reforms) to the reality and 
the influence of history, on ideas and communities alike. But this 
is fatal to an understanding of the Church, because if anything 
characterizes the Church, it is history. The Church above all is 
the community which through history preserves, preaches, wit- 
nesses and lives the Gospel; its essence, its function, and its reality 
are historical. And the problem of its unity can, therefore, only 
be understood clearly when its relation to its own embeddedness 
within history is understood. This is the most basic reason that 
the early Disciples’ theories of unity must be rethought. 


THE ENLIGHENMENT AND DISCIPLES’ HERITAGE 


If, with some trepidation, I were to risk a summary of the 
early Disciples’ understanding of unity, I would put it in terms of 
two general ideas inherited largely from the Enlightenment. 
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1. First, it was generally assumed that there was in the Bible 
a simple gospel which is both quite clear to the reason of any man 
i and quite complete with regard to every relevant religious or ec- 
|| clesiastical question. This “gospel” is in every sense of the words 
» an eternal truth, a coherent system of self-evident (clear and dis- 
| tinct) ideas so dear to the minds of Enlightenment men. Its pres- 
‘ ent form as seen in the Scriptures has accordingly undergone no 
historical development, and so it reflects no historical partiality 
_ or trends (such as are reflected in saying there is a ‘Pauline,’ 
| “Johannine,” “Greek” or “first century” tradition in the New 
, Testament). Thus, in its present form within the words of the 
Bible, the gospel comes into history uninfluenced by the currents 
and so the relativities of history; like a mathematical idea, it is 
outside of time. Furthermore, this eternal gospel is received by 
later Christians outside rather than within the historical process. 
For the mind of man, so said the Enlightenment, can easily, ac- 
_ curately, and with no historical influencing, grasp and believe 
what is clearly True, if the evidence warrants it. Thus in the hu- 
man reception of this Truth, there is no need of interpretation. 
Since it contains no facet of mystery (an outrageous idea to the 
Enlightenment), no theological effort is needed to decide what is 
this gospel’s message, to clarify it for the untrained, to “make it 
relevant to our time,” etc. And, when the message is understood, 
there is no cultural or denominational partiality or historical rela- 
tivity in that understanding. When we grasp this gospel, we do 
not do so as American, 19th century, frontier Disciples—influenced 
by the thought-forms of the Enlightenment. Rather, our minds 
are transcendent to these historical ‘‘accidents,” and make direct 
and clear contact with a transhistorical Truth. The simple gospel 
is transhistorical in origin, and received as well outside of the 
movement and conditioning of history. All of this is assumed in 
almost everything that is said about the gospel by the early leaders 
of our movement. 


It is in these terms that we can best understand the negative 
attitude of these leaders to the “orders” (ministry) and “confes- 
sions” (theology) which church history had produced. 


If one could in the most general way say what in Church his- 
tory the clergy and the theology of the Church “did” it would be 
that these two aspects of the church’s life helped, and sometimes 
hindered, to preserve the faith over the passage of years and in 
different cultural contexts. For as we know, changes in the faith 
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can occur with time, and different culture can transform its con- 
tent—with the result that something is necessary to help preserve 
it as it moves into new environments. Both clergy and theological | 
formulation have, in this effort of preservation, been themselves 
raised “outside of history” (as was the Biblical picture by the Dis- 
ciples) in terms of dogmas and infallible clerics. Nevertheless, 
their value and function in the church has been largely the essen- 
tial ones of preservation, of interpretation, and of providing with- 
in the church some form of recognized authority essential to that 
task. 


Assuming that the Church is an historical entity which may, 
as new ideas appear and new customs arise, lose its Christian mes- 
sage and its Christian patterns of life and worship, we may assert 
that some structural form in thought and life, and some system of 
recognized authority is indispensible. The problem of the “bones” 
of the Church, that skeleton of understood belief and of legitimate 
authority which bears this body through historical time and 
through a variety of cultures, is raised inevitably by the historical 
character of the Church, by its embeddedness in time and culture. 
And unless we see and understand this historical aspect of the 
Church, as the Enlightenment did not, we can never understand 
the function, value, and proper control of the Church’s inevitable 
theology and leadership. 


However, if it is believed that the Church possesses an eternal 
and unchangeable Truth, complete in all details both with regard 
to belief, to polity, and to behavior; and if it is believed that that 
Truth can be easily and clearly grasped by any man without in- 
terpretation or tradition—then this problem of history is resolved. 
This eternal and unchanging “gospel” is there to be read and be- 
lieved so long as the Bible is there. Thus, no ministry or trained 
body of students, no theological interpretation, no traditional 
“symbol,” or statement of its contents, is necessary to preserve 
that gospel within history and culture. For this central reason, as 
well as their valid disgust at the troubles that orders and theology 
had caused, the early Disciples leaders were able to regard the 
orders and confessions of the Church’s life as “mere human addi- 
tions,” and as essentially dispensible elements in the life of the 
Church. The unique treasure of the Church was enshrined in the 
“simple gospel,” and nothing else, except free believers, was needed 
for the Church always to exist in any situation. 
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2. The second general idea was that within that simple and 
jeternal gospel there was enshrined a “pattern” for the Church 
‘which was, like the gospel that bore it, unhistorical and eternal. 
|This pattern, seen there more clearly by those leaders than it can 
_be by us today, was no construct of a historically conditioned and 
\so relative interpretation. Man, in finding this pattern, contri- 
butes nothing in the way of temporal or cultural ideas to it. It is 
_absolutely “given” from the other side. Thus, it is not one among 
the historical interpretations which the denominations have made 
of the same scriptures; it is not a partial “denominational” picture 
of the Church. It is an eternal idea unrelated to history because 
inserted into history by God. Hence, the community which fol- 
lows this pattern is not itself a “denomination,” a construct of 
history, a “human addition.” If it follows this pattern, this com- 
munity leaps out of history and makes contact directly with the 
eternal pattern in the gospel. 


It is on the basis of this theory of an eternal pattern unhis- 
torically discovered and followed that the call to unity was offered. 
For, as we have seen, to follow this pattern is not to join with or to 
favor one among the many denominations of history. It is rather 
to achieve the original and perfect unity of the Church before 
history produced these divisions. Thus, the problem of the divi- 
sions which history elaborates is resolved essentially by moving 
out of history: we can unite beyond the disunities of history by 
leaving the plane of historical relativity entirely through making 
direct contact with the unrelative unity at the beginning. This 
view of an “original” and “natural” community lying at the foun- 
dation of all historical states, whose differences are therefore 
merely nonessential historical elaborations, is common to a great 
deal of Enlightenment social theory. We should recognize that it 
is on this basis that the twin goals of restoration and unity could 
be and were preached together. To restore the eternal gospel 
pattern is to unify the Church, because that very restoration trans- 
cends the divisions within the Church which history and time pro- 
duce. It was the unhistorical consciousness of the Enlightenment 
as much as anything else which brought unity and restoration to- 
gether. 


RECENT RE-ORIENTATION 


To contemplate these elements of the early view is already to 
realize how much change has taken place in our thought, and espe- 
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cially in our understanding of the relation of human life, both i 
secular and religious, to history. These changes are, moreover, 
fairly fundamental; they strike at the very roots of each of these & 
basic beliefs of the early leaders. Thus, these changes make im- + 
mense difficulties, both theoretical and practical, whenever Dis- 
ciples consider the problem of unity. They probably explain in 
part why we, who are the group most persistently loyal to the ecu- 
menical ideal, have done almost the least in its theoretical elabora- 
tion. Let us indicate the effects of these changes in turn. 


1. To men of our time the gospel, as it is enshrined in the | 
words of Scripture, is neither simple nor is it transparently clear. | 
While all of us firmly believe that it does witness to an Event 
whose origin is in Eternity, and in this sense is rightly called the 
Eternal Gospel, nevertheless, we know that its form, both as it is 
written and as it is received, does participate in history. Through 
its written form there move a variety of ideas with multiple his- 
torical origins; in each of its Biblical expressions appear different 
emphases, often in preliminary conflict with one another. They 
witness to one event and so bear one ultimate message, but every 
expression of it is historically conditioned (for example, the entire 
problem of ‘“demythology”). We would not, therefore, agree that 
there is a single message of Scripture which is unambiguously and 
transparently clear to the mind of any man. Correspondingly, we 
would hesitate to claim that there was one single and simply dis- 
coverable pattern for the Church therein. For this reason all of 
us would agree that some interpretation of the Scripture was both 
necessary and unavoidable, an interpretation which will be more 
accurate (closer to the Gospel itself), the more training in history 
the interpreter has, the history both of the period of the gospels, 
and of the ideas which form the interpreters mind. Furthermore, 
we recognize that this unavoidable interpretation will itself par- 
ticipate in historical conditioning, that is, will be the work of a 
man influenced by his training, his period, his church, his general 
ideas. The Gospel is both written and received within history, 
and so can be known and preserved only through the kind of study 
and effort of which theology, both Biblical and systematic, is the 
“professional” exercise, and of which confessions and even ‘creeds 
have historically been the distillations. No one, therefore, can 
understand what it is the Bible says “when it speaks” except 
through the interpretative forms of his own past and of his own 
time. For the Gospel comes to us from history in the past, and 
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jwithin history in our own present. This historical conditioning 
iof every view of the Gospel has always been the case—as we 
quickly realize when we look back from the 20th century at the 
“gospel” of our early leaders and find so much of the Enlighten- 
iment there. 


This understanding of the relation of history both to the for- 
‘mation and to the reception of the “gospel’’ makes radical changes 
‘In the first basic conception of our leaders. Now we see that a 
‘part of the necessary and continually renewed function of the 
‘Church, if it is to retain that Gospel at all, is to interpret, to the- 
‘ologize, to make “confessions,” to create “symbols”—although we 
‘would all repudiate the creation of authoritative, changeless dog- 
‘mas. We would never want these theological formulations to de- 
fine who is a Christian, but the effort continually to understand 
and define what the community believes, i.e., what the Gospel is, 
is essential to the ongoing life of the Church. In so far as the inter- 
pretative task is the sole means of receiving and of preaching the 
Gospel, we agree that the historical development of theology, and 
the historical efforts of the Christian community to express and 
refashion its faith, to express it anew in a new historical setting, is 
indispensavle. This, in turn, means that we cannot achieve con- 
tact with the Gospel merely by restoring something beyond all this 
historical effort, and by repudiating all that history has done to 
understand its faith. For our “gospel,” whether we recognize it 
or not, is an historical interpretation developed within the Chris- 
tian tradition, and so if we shun the theological task, we shall only 
have an unexamined and uncritical interpretation. 


The fact that the Gospel is neither simple nor unchanging in 
any form appropriable by man also teaches us that the develop- 
ment of theological confessions and of “orders” of recognized 
authority in the community may have been a way of preserving as 
well as of diluting the faith. The theological confessions are in 
truth “human additions,” but they are necessary since any appro- 
priation of the Gospel is inevitably another example of the same 
human attempt to understand the message communicated to us in 
Bible and in Christian witness. Without the explicit effort to for- 
mulate, understand and validly reinterpret the faith, moreover, the 
Gospel might be lost since any community in history is prey to 
changing ideas, and must continually see that its preaching and its 
thought are in fact a sound interpretation of the original Gospel. 
This is a tricky task, and it must be done in freedom—but it can- 
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not be avoided by cliches which merely cloud the issue—such as ‘ 
“ve have no creed or theology, but only the Bible.” For the Bible , 


merely presents us with the theological problem; it does not re- 


solve it. Although they involve the risk of distortion and the risk | 
of authoritarianism, therefore, both theological formulation and p 
“orders” are ways by which the message is preserved; for the his- | 
torical community of the Church must understand its faith in B 
order to preach and teach it, and that effort involves training and | 
some sort of recognition of authority in this intellectual enterprise. 
The discovery of the historical character of the Gospel leads us to i 
a new understanding of the Church as inevitably containing both | 
doctrinal formulations and “experts,” as our own recent efforts to { 


study a “Disciples’ Theology” show. 


When this is seen, as it is by many Free Churchmen today, we 
discover that we are not so very different from other traditions. 
Our own “simple gospel,’ discovered and promulgated by our 
leaders, turns out to be very much like a confessional pronounce- 


ment of the “orders” of other groups. And what this simple for- | 
mula was to “do,” namely to preserve the Church’s integrity — 


through historic time, we now see is done in those other traditions 
by their theological confessions and by their authoritative orders. 


It becomes clear, therefore, that the adherence of these groups to | 


their own confessional theologies and to the status of their own 
orders is not mere bigotry, but very much the same sort of serious 


loyalty to the faith as they understand it, as was our own original | 
adherence to “the simple gospel.” In all of this none of us is com- | 


pletely right, and we all need one another. The Church, as a com- 
munity in history, always needs the Gospel enshrined in the origi- 
nal documents as its point of reference. But it also needs trained, 


and in some sense authorized interpreters of those documents, and © 
especially it needs to embark in each generation on the laborious © 


task of understanding them and interpreting them. Thus, unity 
is not achieved “over” denominational confessions and outside of 
history, as much as it is through a clearer view of what these vari- 
ations have stood for, an appreciation of that variety, and a de- 
termination in the Spirit to find a harmony within them. 


Some liberal Disciples, while agreeing that the older view was 
in error, have come to the same general conclusion about “confes- 
sions” and “orders” on another ground. To them the Christian 
message is more or less identical with culture at its intellectual 
and moral best. It has the “moral authority” of obvious truth to 
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jany right-minded man, so no system of authority in the church is 
jnecessary; and because its message will be accepted by all men of 
j good will, it needs to embark on no serious effort to define or state 
{its truth so as to preserve it. Thus, to them an emphasis on the 
‘content of faith is theological hair-splitting; the historic discus- 
jsions of “heresy” were purely demonic; and above all, to raise the- 
(ological barriers to church unity is a totally nonsensical endeavor. 
‘Because they feel so certain that culture will preserve the essen- 
{tials of the faith they cherish (a valid feeling since the contents 
)of that faith as they conceived it were largely cultural), they see no 
need for the church to guard its faith either by theological formu- 
lation or ministerial authority. Thus they advocate church union 
'on the basis of. theological liberty alone; “we can get together if 
‘only we will pay no attention to these theological issues.” No 
more than did their Disciple forefathers, do they understand the 
function and importance of theological formulation and of author- 
ity within the Church. The difference is that the vehicle that 
“bears” the essential gospel throughout history is in this case not 
the scriptural word, but the benevolent mind and heart of Western 
culture. 


However, as we now feel, the Gospel and the heart of culture 
are by no means necessarily the same; they may veer apart as rad- 
ically as in the pagan world that surrounded the early church. If 
in that case the separation of the message from the world is not 
maintained by a “‘simple gospel,” but achieved by the community’s 
continuing reinterpretation of that gospel, then this community 
will need some trained authority and some standards of belief. It 
will need some ideological center and some human center from 
which to say ‘‘no”’ to ideas that are antithetical to the faith—as the 
Confessional Church had to say “no” to Hitler’s German Chris- 
tianity. The change in our understanding of our own relation to 
the simple gospel means that we must rethink the function in our 
own life of confessional theology, of symbols and of creeds—else 
our creeds be either unexamined dogmas as in fundamentalism, or 
cultural viewpoints as in extreme modernism. And it means that 
Free Churches should not insist on reunion “without confessions,” 
i.e., on the basis of theological liberty alone—as if those who saw 
the importance of theological positions were merely bigots. Com- 
plete theological liberty and indifference in any religious com- 
munity would lay that group open to all the cultural winds that 
blow. Thus, those communions which raise doctrinal questions 
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should earn our gratitude. For union can come only if we work 
within and seriously examine these confessional theologies—in- 
cluding our own. They are essential to the Church; to lose them in 


the name of union would be at least as serious as losing our free- 


dom for the same cause. 

2. The second, and even more important, dislocation that 
this change in our ideas has caused concerns the identity of the 
twin goals of restoration and unity. For with this new view of 


the relation of the Church to history, restoration is suddenly seen | 
to conflict with unity. First of all, the simple pattern found in t 


“the gospel” is now seen, by all of us, not to be an unchanging, 


nondenominational, divine construct—but rather a very human in- | 
terpretation, historical, partial and denominational. Thus, to in- } 


sist that each group return to this pattern is not to call them “out 
of” all historical denominations, but to try to convert them to one. 
Our own participation in the relativity of history means that we 
can no longer in good grace claim our pattern to be that of the 
united Church. We realize now that unity is to be sought through 


the denominational variety of history, not outside it; and thus that © 


in that unity owr pattern has no more essential place than do any 
of the others. This is a radical change in Disciples thought, but, 
although its full implications may not have become explicit, most 
have made it. 


The concrete result is that the basic elements of the restored 
church of the early Disciples, immersion and autonomy, have in 
the latter day become barriers to unity, rather than its means. All 
of us have had an uneasy feeling that these things on which we 
insist were more like the “creeds” and “orders” of our brother 
Christians than we like to think; that is, denominational character- 
istics taken by those who hold them to be necessary for the being 
and the preservation of the true Church. Only we could avoid 
facing this unpleasant recognition of our own “denominational- 
ism” because we thought we could identify the early church of 
which they were symbols with the united Church. So, we said to 
ourselves, by insisting on them we are forwarding unity, not block- 
ing it—as was the Anglican who would not take communion with 
us. This is, however, to fool ourselves—unless we are willing to 
return whole hog to a historical Enlightenment thought. For in 
actuality there is little difference with regard to church unity be- 
tween the Anglican who will not attend communion with the Dis- 
ciples, and the Disciple who insists on the immersion of his Angli- 
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van wife when she joins his fellowship. Both are, in their acts, de- 
nying the validity of the ministry and the ordinances of the other 
communion—and if the one should be scolded for his lack of ecu- 
menical feeling, so should the other. If a Disciple communion 
service without apostolic succession should be valid for the Angli- 
ran, as I believe it should, then an Anglican baptism without im- 
mersion should be valid for the Disciple. Both are interpretations 
of what the gospel, as we have it in the Scriptures, implies; neither 
one of us has made direct and unequivocal contact with the Eternal 
Gospel. This is not to say that our witness to adult baptism is 
unimportant or invalid—it is rather to ask if we can with intel- 
lectual honesty maintain it as rigorously as we do, and still pro- 
claim our devotion to the cause of unity. Considering our own 
relativity, and the awesome command of our Lord to love and 
cherish one another, it seems clear in which direction we should 
move with regard to our own aims and ideals. 

In the present, therefore, we can no longer have the luxury 
of affirming both “restoration,” as Disciples have interpreted it, 
and “unity” with equal fervor. As we have seen, we no longer 
believe all that the identity of these two goals once implied, and if 
‘we still try to hold them closely together, we shall end with neither 
one. For we cannot restore the early church in outward form be- 
cause history cannot be turned back, and we cannot unite the 
Church by that restoration without the inconceivable “conversion” 
of all to our point of view. We can, therefore, only restore that 
early church in spirit, and that cannot be done at all if the legal 
understanding of restoration prevents our union with our breth- 
ren. Thus, we are forced to a basic choice of ultimate loyalty. 
And in this decision surely the Gospel we cherish gives us ample 
guidance, as the first part of this paper tried to show. For there 
certainly it is the spirit of love, rather than the letter of the law, 
that is the main point. If, moreover, we can relax our restoration 
fervor in the name of love, we may be surprised, as all Christians 
are, that “all these things are added unto us.” For to our amaze- 
ment we shall find that, because we had sought love rather than 
law, we had in fact come closer than ever before to the restoration 
of Christ’s true Church. 
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10. 


QUESTIONS 


What are the marks of the Church necessary for the Church | 
to be the Church? What must be done for these “marks” to |f 
be discernible to the world as it regards our present churches? | ’ 
If unity is inherent in the Church as God-given, what is man’s if 
role in the “giving” and receiving of this Church? Does the | 
Church cease to exist when churches are divided? Does it | 
necessarily exist when they are united? | 
Current emphasis on the Church in the world suggests that | 
the distinctive qualities of different churches may have their | 
validity more in the relation of church to world in differing || 
times, cultures, situations than in the relation of church to | 
church. What do we understand to be our relation to, and | 
responsibility in this world now? 
As regards each group’s “distinctive witness” to the whole | 
Church, is it possible that some distinctive emphases have a | 
particular relevance in one historic situation, effect their | 
correcting function, and are absorbed into larger history? If | 
distinctive contributions are seasonal or provincial, what are _ 
the alternatives of the group or “‘party’’ when their case has 
been made? What are the responsibilities that go with re- 
maining an “association”? with becoming a “church”? with 
“sinking into the Body of Christ at large’? | 
If God gives a unity which is intended to be total, in what | 
sense can we be satisfied with, or participate in lesser unities? |! 
If the whole Church is to be one by comprehension of differ- | 
ences, must it include contradiction? Are all equally valid? | 
What are the criteria to which such questions must be refer- | 
red? 

Brunner suggests that the Church of one period and place is 
not essentially imitable (or that the imitation is not the | 
Church). Is it restorable? What is restorable? 
What are the relative demands for oneness of body and one- | 
ness of faith in a united church? 

What are some “next steps” in making councils of churches 
actually expressive of Christian unity? Does the average de- | 
nominational leader and layman see such councils as competi- 
tors with their churches, or welcome them as instruments by | 
which they may fulfill the mission of their churches? | 
Does the conciliar movement (city, state, national and world | 
councils of churches )constitute the ultimate hope for Chris- 
tian unity? Or is it possible for us practically to envisage 


something more nearly in keeping with the ideal of One Holy 
Catholic Apostolic Church? 
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THE DISCIPLES' HOPE FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 
By WALTER W. SIKES 


\66 6 NION IN TRUTH’ is our motto,” wrote Thomas Campbell 

in 1809 in the now famous Declaration and Address, in 
‘many ways the most significant fountainhead of the tradition of 
‘the Disciples of Christ. He observed further, “To advocate the 
‘cause of unity while espousing a party would appear... absurd.” 
‘The genius of the Disciples is suggested by these two pregnant 
‘statements. In the first place, this tradition has been informed 
'by the intention of seeking the unity of all Christians—not unity 
‘in any possible event and on any conceivable ground, but “union 
‘in truth.” And in the second place, it has been shaped by the 
/presupposition that to be or to sanction being “a party” (we may 
read “a denomination”) would make such an advocacy of union 
ridiculous. 


DISCIPLES’ SELF-IMAGE 


Three features accordingly have provided the main outlines of 
the self-image of Disciples for a hundred and fifty years. The 
first feature has been the view that their primary motivation was 
to seek the reunion of all Christians. A second has been that they 
-had hit upon or were given a new and distinctively true insight 
into the necessary and possible ground for such unity. And a 
third has been that, despite the fact that the whole of Christen- 
dom was disrupted by division and that every other church body 
constituted a divisive “party,” they could and did exist and operate 
not as a “party” but as only the true—if not the pure—Church of 
God; they were at least nothing more divisive than a distinctive 
“movement within the Church and not a church along with other 
churches. Other churches were denominations or “sects” which 
by their very existence broke the unity of the whole church; but 
the existence of this “movement” or “brotherhood,” did not con- 
tribute to or participate in this sin of brokenness, since we were 
not a “sect.” 

This image we have had of ourselves has been both our glory 
and our shame. It has been our glory when, as has frequently 
been the case, we have seen clearly the vision of a Church re- 
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united in Christ who is the Truth and have given ourselves in de- 
votion to this vision. It has been our shame when, as has too 
often happened, we have supposed that we somehow were pos- 
sessors of the truth with a purity of understanding and motive that 
no other Christians quite matched, and have become partisan ad- 
vocates of our own understanding of the gospel of Christ and the 
nature and mission of the Church as the only basis on which unity 
could be recovered. But always we have been embarrassed by the 
fact that to the whole Christian world we have appeared to be just 
another “party” concerned with its own existence and welfare, 
seeking unity only on such terms as would not compromise these. 


We may begin this brief inquiry into what contribution the 


distinctive tradition of Disciples has to make to Christian unity | 


and the correlative questions of the kind of unity for which Dis- 
ciples may hope on the grounds of this tradition by examining at 
greater length this self-image and its validity. What is our view 
of ourselves and how true to our genius is this self-image? Or to 
state our first problem somewhat differently, what is the ethos of 
our communion? Who are “the Disciples of Christ?” And just 
what has differentiated us from the other church bodies? This 
question concerning our distinctive character may seem a strange 
note on which to begin an essay on Christian unity. For it may 
be supposed that our being differentiated from the rest of the 
Church has been a ground of division, and perhaps even strife, 
rather than of union and peace. Concern with who we are, with 
“what Disciples believe,” concern with our history and tradition, 
our ethos and character, is manifesting itself in many ways in 


recent years. Scores of books and hundreds of seminary and uni- | 


versity theses, thousands of speeches, essays, conference papers 
and articles in journals testify to this widespread interest. In 


fact, we are just now entering a year of “Brotherhood-wide em- | 


phasis” in which this question is set right at the center. Any 
subject that requires that much paper and ink and breath is not to 
be adequately answered in a few paragraphs. But we must try to 


sketch briefly some relevant features of our genius as a people 
and our tradition. 


First, this very phenomenon of self-examination is itself a 
principal clue as to who we are. We are a Protestant body which 
has not only become very self-conscious in recent decades, but 
which feels a great need to clarify, at least for ourselves, and per- 
haps for others, who “we” are and what “we” believe. It also re- 
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veals that our self-image is a rather blurred picture and that we 
would like very much to sharpen its lines, delineate its contours, 
and then identify ourselves with it more precisely. 


OuR HISTORY ON OUR SELF-IMAGE 


It is my conviction that this present confusion and self-concern 
are, in considerable part, due to a mistaken image, in some of its 
major features, that we have had of what we were in the past and 
hence of what we have to offer to the cause of unity. One of the 
most wholesome things going on among us, I believe, is that in this 
plethora of research, writing and discussion about who we are 
there is a great deal of revisionism. For we have had some illu- 
Sions about our past. Let me quickly mention three, the under- 
standing and correction of which would make us much more able to 
serve this cause of Christian unity. But I must add that in each 
of these illusions is a core of real and important truth, which we 
need to retain and re-assert in revised form. 

The first of the illusions which we should re-examine is that 
Disciples have offered to a divided church the only obvious and 
acceptable platform for reunion; and that on the basis of that 
platform, or ‘‘plea,” our fathers formed the vanguard of the move- 
ment for Christian unity. But we must re-examine both aspects 
of this view. Did the platform, or the guiding principles, offered 
by our early leaders constitute either a desirable or possible ground 
for Christian unity, then or now? And was the “Restoration 
Movement” an actual harbinger of the present ecumenical move- 
ment? That Disciples, no less than other communions and per- 
haps even more than some, have made positive and significant con- 
tributions to Christian unity is undeniable. “Christian unity is 
our business,” as a recent self-study correctly affirms. But we 
should recognize that in the hundred and fifty years of our ex- 
istence in place of uniting the divided churches we first added an- 
other “party” to the many already in existence, and then two by a 
process of schism and now are well advanced toward a second 
schism. Except on some mission fields where our churches have 
recently entered into union with sister communions, we have not 
been able to effect a union since the partially successful merger 
with the “Christian Church” in 1832. Now we are troubled by 
the tantalizing question, Why has this unity movement failed to 
achieve union, or even to maintain unity of itself? 

Our fathers were certainly moved by a deep and genuine 
catholic impulse, and their sons have never forgotten this fact. 
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But the image that we have been in fact a unity movement must 
be corrected at two important points—the platform which was 
originally laid down as the ground of unity was one on which the 
realization of that end was quite impossible. In consequence of 
this initial error, the churches of Disciples were unable to par- 
ticipate in the more significant expressions of Christian unity of 
the last century, which were in fact the beginnings of the present 
ecumenical expressions of Christian unity. And only as we modify 
both that platform and our evaluation of its validity can we par- 
ticipate creatively in the present search for unity. 


As to the first, the platform which the early leaders laid down 
had great merit, in two notable respects. They saw that “truth” 
was as essential as “union” and that acceptable union, or unity 
(and they often clearly distinguished between these two, holding 
that unity of the spirit must precede union of the body) must not 
be sought at the price of the purity of the Church. Moreover they 
saw that the requisite purity—or what they often called “truth’— 
required two, and in the final instance only two, affirmations: 
that Jesus Christ is Lord and Savior and that the Scriptures are 
the ultimate appeal in matters of faith and practice of Christians. 
With respect to the second of these features, they laid down a re- 
markably irenic principle: “We are of the opinion that the Divine 
Word is equally binding upon all, so all lie under equal obligation 
to be bound by it, and it alone; and not by any human interpreta- 
tion of it.” Thus they asserted what still appears to be the only 
hopeful ground of a united Church—the complete freedom of the 
Christian conscience under Christ as informed by the Scriptures. 


But this catholic platform was immediately qualified in such 
a manner that there was not the slightest possibility of moving 
toward union on that basis. For the same document that laid 
down this catholic principle went on to define the nature of that 
truth in which union was to be effected in such a manner that it 
could never become the ground of Christian unity: 


“Is it not as evident as the shining light that the scrip- 
tures exhibit but one and the self-same subject-matter, of 
profession and practice, at all times and in all places, and 
that, therefore, to say as it declares, and to do as it pre- 
scribes in all its holy precepts, its approved and inimit- 
able examples would unite the Christian Church in a holy 
sameness of profession and practice?” 
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| That biblical truth is not only completely definite but one and 
\|the same always, that it can be discerned in all essentials in com- 
|plete unanimity and so must be obeyed alike by all was one of the 
\fatal flaws in the platform on which our fathers pled their case. 
‘Thus the fundamental principles which they laid down upon which 
the re-uniting of the church was to be sought had in them the seeds 
of literalism and legalism which, when sprung to life, made dis- 
/agreement on “essentials” inevitable and disunity certain. I. B. 
Grubbs, in the second generation of this movement, spoke for a 
/ vast number of its adherents when he declared, “Compliance with 
law is ...an indispensable condition of acceptable religious serv- 
ice,” (Christian Standard, IV, 1869, p. 8335). But since the “law” 
to be obeyed was most ambiguous, they themselves could not agree 
on its requirements much less persuade others to their point of 
view. 


This flaw was not removed, moreover, by the commendable 
efforts of our fathers to differentiate between ‘faith’? on which 
they insisted there must be unity, and “opinion” on which they 
insisted with equal vigor that there must be allowed complete free- 
dom. For in the end they always defined faith in intellectual 
terms. Faith was belief of credible testimony and opinion was any 
inference drawn by the mind from evidence. But to establish the 
credibility of testimony always requires a chain of inferences. On 
these premises it was quite impossible to draw a clear line between 
matters of faith on which unity was demanded and matters of 
opinion on which differences could be allowed. Consequently what 
was thought to be a unitive principle became actually divisive. 


A similar but perhaps a somewhat more serious confusion re- 
sulted from their efforts to escape legalism and literalism by dis- 
tinguishing between “essentials” on which conformity to the Scrip- 
tural instruction or example was required and “non-essentials” 
(or as Alexander Campbell preferred to call them, “incidentals’’) 
where freedom of judgment and action must be granted. The dif- 
ficulty here lay rather in the major premise laid down than in 
their efforts to interpret that premise. This erroneous premise 
consisted of the double assertions (in the nature of a dogma, in 
fact) that the “ancient order of things” constitutes a definitive 
and essential pattern of the true church for all times and circum- 
stances, and that the picture of the primitive church is so clearly 
given in the New Testament that this pattern can be unmistakably 
discerned by every devout and sincere believer. Time and more 
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mature scholarship have revealed that the second part of this 
proposition is obviously erroneous and that the first part is surely 
by no means obviously true. It is certain that the “restorationism”’ 
based on this premise, and so interpreted, was from the beginning 
an impossible ground for a united church. 


But so sure were these pioneers that they and they alone had 
re-discovered “the ancient order of things” and that they and they 
alone had “restored the true gospel” that they found it impossible 
to recognize other religious bodies (ie. “churches”) as equally 
Christian. The more perceptive of them, such as Alexander Camp- 
bell, held that ‘there are Christians among the sects,” but none of 
them believed that “the sects” were Christian. Hence they could 
not cooperate in the earlier union movements in Protestantism. 
There were two kinds of cooperation across denominational lines, 
and only two, which they regarded with sympathy and responded 
to in action. Both these took shape in the formative period of the 
Disciples—the middle third of last century. And in both of these 
our early leaders were active. But in neither were they initiators; 
they were followers. One of these consisted of the cooperative 
efforts being made by Protestants to circulate the Scriptures and 
stimulate their wider use. This was done through two types of 
activities—Bible Societies and Sunday School associations. The 
other of these consisted of the anti-Roman Catholic movements, of 
which there were several. These had the sympathy and support 
of a much broader public than active Protestant churchmen. ‘“Na- 
tivism,” the central thrust of which was anti-Romanism, was al- 
most as popular then as “Americanism” is today. Alexander 
Campbell, and apparently most of his followers , would join any- 
body to undo ‘“‘the Great Mother of Harlots.”’ 


But neither of these two movements were regarded, or re- 
garded themselves, as in any way involving inter-denominational 
cooperation. They took shape as free associations of individual 
Christians. There were, however, several notable movements be- 
tween 1835 and 1870 which intended to go much beyond these two 
and to challenge and dissolve denominational barriers—if not in 
organic union at least in mutual acceptance and fellowship, in co- 
operative evangelism and Christian service, and in corporate wor- 
ship and joint planning. The first of these were mission societies 
organized to preach the gospel, especially to American Indians, the 
unchurched on the frontier and the heathen abroad. These had 
their prototypes in similar societies earlier formed in Britain and 
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| on the Continent. While these too were voluntary organizations 
of individuals, they did by their nature involve their members 
across sectarian lines in a deeper and fuller expression of unity. 

In keeping with this growing spirit of catholicity among Prot- 
estant Christians in America, the first of a number of conventions 
met on the Western Reserve in 1837 and continued annually for 
some years. The proposed “Plan” of union, recited, “That they 
who are fit to enter the Church in heaven are fit members of the 
purest church on earth,” and “That faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
is the key that opens the door of the Church in heaven.” It 
further declared that all that could be required as a basis for Chris- 
tian union, therefore, is “satisfactory evidence” of faith in Christ, 
although this would obviously unite those ‘“‘who widely disagree 
with each other on important religious subjects.” 


One might think that Disciples would have welcomed these 
sentiments and their implementation with open arms and rejoic- 
ing hearts. But such was not the case. Thomas Campbell, re- 
sponding to these proceedings, did rejoice “that this all important 
subject of Christian union is beginning to awake the public at- 
tention,” and confessed that this movement had arisen “beyond 
the bounds of our co-operative agency.’ Then he proceeded to re- 
ject the “‘propositions adopted” as “‘too indefinite” and to lay down 
what he regarded as prerequisites for union. These added to the 
confession of faith in Christ and baptism the significant further 
requirement that the baptised believer must ‘observe all things 
taught by the apostles as expressly recorded in the New Testa- 
ment.” And the content of these “all things’ he spelled out in 
sixteen articles. Finally, he admitted that these sixteen points 
described what Disciples believed and practiced, but entered an 
apology that he was not concerned to defend ‘our faith and prac- 
tice’ but rather “to show that we understand the apostolic writ- 
ings upon these subjects just as they were understood from the 
beginning.” 

Alexander Campbell had several things to say about these 
seminal stirrings of unity. While he too welcomed them as evi- 
dence of a desire for union, he was sure that ‘‘the union of sects 
would not be the union of Christians.”” And he ended by saying 
that if Jesus or the apostles were to return, they could not “‘frater- 
nize” with these churches; in fact, there would be only two parties 
(his word was “professions’”) which they could possibly accept— 
“the Christians” and “the Disciples.” But the former had dis- 
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qualified themselves by becoming Unitarian. ‘For surely there 
were no Unitarian Christians during the life of the apostles.” 
(Millennial Harbinger, 1839, 19-25; 60-66; 1384-144; 155-164; 2a2e 
344, 345.) 


There were other similar efforts to achieve the reunion of 
Christians in the middle decades of the century. The most notable 
of these was the World Evangelical Alliance, which such historians 
of church unity as Charles S. McFarland regard as the real be- 
ginning of the present ecumenical movement. It was organized in 
London in 1846. Following an initial error of Robert Richardson 
in interpreting Campbell’s attitude toward and relationship to the 
alliance, an error perpetuated by later historians, we have sup- 
posed that our fathers welcomed this development and supported 
it. But quite the contrary was the case. Campbell not only de- 
clined the suggestion that he attend the organizational conference, 
he rejected completely the whole movement. And while giving a 
gentle nod of approval to its motivations (especially hoping that 
it would “give Popery a deeper wound’’), he declared that he had 
no confidence in such schemes and would not engage himself in 
them. He particularly rejected the idea that “the proud Church- 
man, the humble Dissenter, the strict non-conformist Presbyterian, 
and the latitudinarian Methodist, the conscientious -immersionist 
and the charitable sprinkler, could cordially meet, sing, pray, 
commune and cooperate” (Millennial Harbinger 1847, pp. 284-386; 
445-448). Accordingly, when the American branch of the Alli- 
ance was formed in 1867 and when in the succeeding years organ- 
ized chapters of the Alliance sprang up over most of America, 
Disciples were in no way involved. And as these and other de- 
velopments toward the end of the century led to laying the foun- 
dations of the conciliar movement in Protestantism, there is no in- 
dication that Disciple leaders gave any support or recognition to 
them. Indeed the first recorded instance of any active involve- 
ment was in 1905; and it provoked an avalanche of hostile criti- 
cism. At the instigation of E. B. Sanford, the moving spirit and 
later the first executive of the Federal Council of Churches, J. H. 
Garrison presented a proposed resolution to the General Conven- 
tion of Disciples at Omaha in 1905, which declared, with respect 
to the efforts then being made and which subsequently produced 
the Federal Council of Churches, that “we representatives of the 
Disciples of Christ... do hereby express our cordial approval of 
the effort to bring the churches into closer cooperation and... 
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pledge our hearty cooperation with this and every movement that 
has for its object the unification of all believers.”’ This resolution 
was voted. But Sanford, who was present and by Garrison’s ar- 
rangement had introduced the matter in a short speech, reported 
that, “The following half hour witnessed a scene of excitement 
that gave opportunity for individual expressions of bigotry and 
sectarianism beyond anything I had ever listened to” (E. B. San- 
ford, Origin and History of the Federal Council, 198, 199). 


Until a half century ago all such efforts of Protestants to find 
ways to surmount their denominational impediments found Dis- 
ciples in the position of almost if not absolute outsiders. They 
regarded themselves as such and were so regarded by others. We 
must in all honesty recognize the historical fact that our fathers 
did not lead the present movement toward Christian unity; they 
really arrived late, and even then with a platform which had to be 
radically amended before they could enter into conversation and 
cooperation with their fellow Christians. In short, it was not until 
Disciples had abandoned the principle of restorationism, at least 
in its literal meaning, and had sloughed off those elements which 
insisted on maintaining this principle that they could enter ef- 
fectively into the ecumenical movement of our day. 


THEOLOGY IN OUR SELF-IMAGE 


A second feature of the self-image of Disciples has been that 
they are not a theological people, that theology is of dubious value 
at best and at worst, when expressed in creeds and confessions, is 
the cause of the divisions in the Body of Christ. But we are now 
having to re-examine both aspects of this view of ourselves. 


As to the place of theology, we have recently come to realize 
that we in fact do not have an identifiable theology, that we have 
produced few if any leaders who can participate as peers, to say 
nothing of pioneers, in the present theological renaissance, and 
that a church cannot exist without a theology. It must either be 
nourished by its own consciously articulated understanding of its 
faith—which is the essence of theology—or it must live, like cut 
flowers, upon the sap in its stems, sustained temporarily by re- 
sources of understanding articulated by others and unconsciously 
appropriated. In the latter case its health and vigor are short- 
lived. And so at the moment no other major denomination in 
Christendom, I venture to say, is so frantically seeking a theology 
for itself as are the Disciples. 
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As to the place of creeds and confessions, our traditional per- 
suasions that such are not only useless but positively vicious has 
prevented us from ever attempting to formulate a corporate testi- 
mony to what we believe and practice that gives identity and in- 
tegrity to us as a people. But we are now uneasy in the realiza- 
tion that we do not know “what we believe.”’ And if the numerous 
corporate and individual, official and unofficial efforts presently 
being made to state “What Disciples Believe’ can be taken as evi- 
dence, we are now firmly convinced that we need a mutually recog- 
nizable and recognized confession—by whatever name. Also we 
are discovering that the view of our fathers that creeds and con- 
fessions always divide was a badly over-emphasized half-truth. 
For such formulations may unite as well as divide. This has been 
the function of the various “bases of union”? which have made 
possible the several mergers and unions of churches in our day. 


Now as a matter of fact, we have been neither non-theological 
nor creedless. But because we have wrongly supposed that the- 
ology and confessions of faith were barriers to union, and even 
worse, were substitutes of “human traditions” for revealed truths, 
our theology and our creed have been formulated and maintained 
sub rosa. As a consequence they have generally been confused and 
confusing. Moreover, they have not served to maintain freedom 
of conscience but have at least sometimes vested tyrannical power 
in individuals and unauthorized institutions. For we have had 
many notable, but not well-known cases of heresy in our history, 
where the condemned parties were judged by a law no one could 
exactly identify, on charges that were not clearly formulated, and 
by courts or judges that had no constitutional authority. One of 
the more notable of these cases may serve to illustrate the point. 


In the 1850’s Jesse B. Ferguson of Nashville, Tennessee, one 
of the greatest preachers and most brilliant editors we ever had, 
was driven out of the churches because of his views on other than 
the minimal creed always openly insisted upon, though never called 
a creed: the ‘one fact” of the Incarnation, and the “one institu- 
tion” of baptism. He appealed to two principles in Disciple tradi- 
tion: first, freedom of opinion and exemption from creedal de- 
mands; and second, congregational autonomy. As to the latter, 
his congregation supported him loyally. But Campbell went to 
Nashville to support the faction that had seceded from Ferguson’s 
congregation. And his weight did the trick. As to the former, the 
right of conscience as against the requirement of an unwritten 
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creed, or of “pure doctrine,’ Campbell contended in the long and 
bitter controversy that raged, that while he defended the “politi- 
cal” rights of conscience, no man could hold such opinions as Fer- 
guson held and remain “amongst us.’’ “Have we no discipline, no 
tribunal?” he asked. “Must we have all sorts of opinions, of doc- 
trines, of religious romance, preached, printed and published to 
the world and never call the propagators of them to account?” 
(Millennial Harbinger, 1854, 223). When Ferguson replied that 
this was strange language for “a people who professed to have re- 
nounced all ecclesiastical assumption,” the Bethany bishop re- 
torted: “What in reason’s name does the man mean! Did he 
dream that among us there neither is, nor was, nor ever could be 
heresy!!!” (ibid., p. 565.) 


Our fathers quite correctly saw that some checks must be held 
on who is and who is not an acceptable member of any church, else 
all lines of distinction fade away. They saw, from their not too 
accurate knowledge of church history, that creeds threaten free- 
dom. But they did not understand that a creed, or something that 
functions like one, is necessary for the integrity of any Christian 
community. And because they denied in words what they were 
actually practicing in deeds, they found themselves involved in 
both anarchy and tyranny. For in the absence of law, discipline 
must be exercised extra-legally. 


Closely related to our ambiguous attitude toward creeds has 
been our strictures against theology. One of the charges against 
Ferguson was that he was Unitarian. In recent decades it has 
been fashionable to say that in so far as we have had any theology 
it has been non-Trinitarian, anti-Calvinistic and purely “biblical.” 
Now as a matter of fact, there is a great measure of truth in the 
view that our fathers went back to the Bible not only for their 
ideas but for the language of their theology. And herein lay much 
of their strength. But many of them, including Alexander Camp- 
bell were confessedly theological. Campbell lectured on theology 
to his Bethany students, and called it such. He insisted that no one 
could be an intellectually mature Christian without that discipline. 
“Theology, sometimes called Divinity,” said Campbell in one of 
these lectures, ‘‘is the knowledge of God—the science of His being 
and perfections.... Theology ...is simply that knowledge of God 
which we acquire from His works and His word” (zbid., 1953, 285, 
286). 
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Campbell and most of his followers, moreover, were confessed 
Trinitarians. Although he did not like some of the “metaphysical” 
speculations sometimes associated with this view, Campbell as- 
serted it in the work that more than any other was taken as the 
formulation of Disciple orthodoxy. ‘No one believes more firmly 
than I this mysterious, sublime, and incomprehensible plurality 
and unity in the Godhead . . . so essential to the mediatorship of 
Christ, that it is impossible to make any real and divine proficiency 
in the true knowledge of God, of man, of reconciliation, . . . with- 
out a clear and distinct perception of it as well as a firm and un- 
shaken faith in it” (Christian System, p. 25, cf. Millennial Har- 
binger, 1857, pp. 5-9). And with this view Scott agreed: “Trinity 
with unity is the true theology” (Messiahship, p. 283). But Stone 
was a bit too rationalistic to be able to hold the kind of a dialectic 
between reason and faith which Campbell held and, so while con- 
fessing the pre-existence of Christ, would not accept the orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity. It was Campbell’s and not Stone’s views 
on this question, however, which informed Disciple theology until 
the opening of the present century. 


Moreover, the theological position of these early leaders was 
that of a modified Calvinism. ‘‘The granite basis of his theology,” 
said a contemporary and admiring journalist of Campbell after 
listening to him preach on the Western Reserve, “retained the gen- 
uine imprint of the most essential Calvinistic dogma” (A. G. Rid- 
dle, The Portrait, p. 130). This may be considered an inexpert 
opinion, and perhaps it was. But it was accurate description. It 
is easy to point out the Calvinistic basis of not only Campbell’s 
theology but of the whole of the thought of Disciples for three 
quarters of a century. Confirmation of this—without arguing the 
case—comes from a rather surprising source. In 1899 a number 
of Disciple theologians founded one of the most interesting of the 
many free-wheeling institutions for which they are noted—the 
Congress of Disciples. A young theologian, then teaching in But- 
ler College, Indianapolis, making the first address of this first 
meeting, and so far as I can find, making his first appearance in 
print when his address was subsequently published, urged Dis- 
ciples to recover their theological heritage. His subject was, “The 
Value of Theology.”” His name was Edward Scribner Ames. It is 
a remarkable statement. ‘Nowhere has theology been denounced 
more persistently than in the pulpits of ‘the Disciples of Christ,” 
he observed, and then went on to say, quite correctly, “strange as 
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it may seem, nowhere has theology been heard more.” He then 
sums up what he understood, and again correctly, the theology of 
Campbell to have been: 


“His theology is easily recognized as modified Calvinism, 
and he himself understood it to be such, although he pre- 
ferred not to have it labeled. It was the name rather 
than the substance of Calvinism which he rejected” (Our 
First Congress, pp. 28, 29, 40). 


The modification of Calvinism by the early makers of our 
tradition consisted in the rejection of two of its tenets as they 
were promulgated evangelistically on the frontier. One of these 
was the doctrine of predestination, which they saw as compromis- 
ing or even denying the freedom of man. The other was the 
closely related doctrine of the direct operation of the Holy Spirit, 
which appeared to make salvation an irrational miracle of God and 
to rob man of all capacity for rational response. They defended 
their position chiefly in Scriptural terms. But their presupposi- 
tions on which this modification was made rested on their estimate 
of the nature of man. And while they never denied the universal 
sinfulness of man and his utter incapacity to attain any knowledge 
of God and His will except as God took the initiative in revealing 
Himself and thus found their hope of redemption not in man’s 
natural powers and capacities but only the grace of God, neither 
did they see man as unable to respond to God’s grace except by a 
special miracle. 


The major virtue in the theology of these early Disciples at 
its best was perhaps not its Calvinism (in many respects more ac- 
curately Augustinianism), but in two other insights—one of which 
has been rather faithfully preserved in our self-image through the 
years, the other of which we are rediscovering through certain 
emphases in contemporary thought. The one is that there is only 
one essential article of faith, namely, that Jesus Christ is Lord and 
Savior (although this has often been obscured by our contention 
that to confess this faith properly requires that we obey Christ in 
all things taught by His apostles). All else is doctrine; that. is, 
theology, which Campbell and others rightly understood to be rea- 
son understanding faith. The other is that God’s revelation is in 
what Campbell called “facts” or “things done,” but which we today 
more commonly call “events.” Said Campbell, “History is. there- 
for the plan pursued in both Testaments,” and this “has to do with 
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facts—and religion springs from these.” They did not have the 
term “salvation-history” (Heilsgeschichte), but they would have 
readily understood it. 

As we examine and revise the features of this second aspect 
of our self-image, we find that in its uncorrected form it consti- 
tutes a barrier to union with our fellow Christians, since it depre- 
cates or even repudiates what practically the whole Christian 
community from at least the second century has regarded as es- 
sential to the preservation and proclamation of Christian faith; 
namely, the continual effort to explore the theological dimensions 
of that faith and to formulate in acceptable terms what seem to be 
its essential meaning. That this has often resulted in the substi- 
tution of theology for faith and a creed for Christ we must con- 
tinue to see as clearly as did our pioneers. But we must not throw 
out the baby with the bath quite so completely as did they. 


The requirements here would seem to be two. In the first 
place, we must recover from our traditional allergy to everything 
that can be labeled a “creed.” This has been the great scare-word 
of our brethren. But we have always had one, which has been 
many times unofficially and even surreptitiously stated, and there- 
fore rather badly stated. Now we are aware that we must articu- 
late “what we believe” for our own sakes, but more especially for 
the sake of our conversations with others who demand to know 
what it is that distinguishes us from other bodies of Christians, 
that gives us our identity and our integrity. And so long as we are 
unable to tell them, such conversations remain rather confusing 
to both parties. And if we are ever to reach the point of seriously 
considering union with any denomination or denominations, we 
shall have to enter into negotiations to this end on the basis of 
some statement of those convictions and persuasions which we re- 
gard as constituting the ground of our own identity and integrity 
and worthy of preservation. Such a formulation may well be in 
the nature of a testimony to our faith rather than a test of ortho- 
doxy. 

In the second place, if we are to participate effectively in the 


present search for unity, we must enter into theological encounter 
among ourselves and with the church ecumenical, both as a neces- 
sary means for moving toward an acceptable articulation of our 
faith for ourselves, and also as an essential condition of reaching 


a mutual understanding of the possible bases of that anticipated 
unity. 
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In the absence of these conditions, we shall find our spokes- 
men in the position of having to represent a communion for whom 
they have really no power to speak. For while the ultimate test 
of any such negotiations is whether the agreements reached are 
accepted by the churches by and large, the initial basis should be 
qualified spokesmen. And to continue to repeat the well worn 
cliche, ““Nobody can speak for the Disciples,” is an obstacle which 
we should undertake to remove or surmount. 


ASSOCIATION, CHURCH, DENOMINATION IN OUR SELF-IMAGE 


This brings us to consider a third aspect of our self-image. 
One reason why our fathers rejected theologies and creeds—or 
thought they did so—was their conviction that these served only 
to create and maintain what they called “sects and parties” but 
what we should more correctly call denominations. Although they 
occasionally used the term denomination with reference to them- 
selves, they characteristically insisted that they were not a de- 
nomination in the ordinary understanding of the term. For “to 
advocate the cause of unity while espousing a party” appeared to 
them to be ridiculous. Moreover they regarded the churches of 
the Restoration as being of a different order from the “sects and 
parties” from which they thought they had freed themselves. 
These existed because they had departed from the faith; we ex- 
isted because we had recovered the true faith. Accordingly, ex- 
cept in limited circles and that quite recently, we have looked upon 
ourselves as being something other than a denomination. 


There are two important elements of truth in this view. The 
first is: that we did not desire or intend to be any kind of a separate 
party as distinct from the True Church. We intended to be and 
thought that we could be nothing but the Church of Christ. But 
in fighting against denominationalism, we, too, became a denomi- 
nation. It was an ironic development in which our wills were over- 
turned by the situation against which we fought. And we have 
been compelled to see that so long as the Church of Christ remains 
divided, we cannot realize its unity even for ourselves. “If any 
are in schism, all are in schism,” is the wise word of the Arch- 
bishops’ Commission on Faith and Order of the Church of Eng- 
land. We now know how true this is. 


The second element of truth is that we were not a denomina- 
tion properly so called until quite recently. We were a sect. In 
fact, only in the present generation have we attained the stature 
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of a denomination, having shed the habiliments of the sect with 
which we were born. But now we are a denomination, and our 
only alternative is to be something worse. ; 

As we have come in recent years to face this unhappy choice, 
we have tended to react in one of three ways. For many of us, and 
for all of us officially, to be a denomination among denominations 
and thus openly to perpetuate the unhappy and sinful disunity of 
the Church of Christ and confess the failure of our original inten- 
tion is so distasteful that we shrink from admitting the fact. These 
cling to the earlier self-image that we are something other than a 
denomination. Accordingly we cannot yet pronounce the word 
denomination at least officially or even publicly. We thus continue 
to use euphemisms, the most familiar of which are, of course, “our 
brotherhood,” and ‘four communion.” 


Some of us, on the other hand, regarding freedom as the pri- 
mary value to be conserved in our religious life and being con- 
vinced that institutional unity and spiritual freedom always stand 
in antithetical if not exclusive relations, find that being a separate 
body is a necessary condition of freedom. Accordingly these 
among us see the denomination as having such positive value that 
we cannot abandon nor seriously qualify it (though these may 
shun the term itself). We can only hope, therefore, for some 
kind of spiritual unity—mutuality of love and cooperation in 
good works—while preserving the principle and practice of sepa- 
rate denominational institutions. In short, the denomination is 
good; let us guard it well. 


Finally some of us see the denomination as essentially divisive 
and sectarian, the fruit of our collective and individual sin and an 
unmitigated evil. So long as it remains, these would hold, it re- 
mains an insurmountable barrier to the unity of the church. De- 
nominationalism as a religious form is essentially divisive and sin- 
ful. It must be repudiated. But the advocates of this view have 
not been able to offer. any substitute except in idealistic terms—a 
goal to be sought and a norm by which to judge our situation. 
How to transform the denominational churches into the unified 
church remains the unsolved, and for the present at least, the in- 
soluble problem. 


There is no doubt that not only for Disciples but for the 
church ecumenical the nature and status of the denomination and 
its relation to the One Holy Apostolic Catholic Church constitutes 
a major issue. One aspect of that issue is that we have not been 
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able adequately to understand and interpret the nature of the de- 
nomination. Much learning and skill has gone into efforts to 
understand the church as such, and an impressive body of litera- 
ture on the theology of the church has recently taken shape. But 
there is no similar corpus of writing on the denomination. We 
have done very little toward formulating a theology of the de- 
nomination. 


On the other hand, very impressive and illuminating socio- 
logical studies of the denomination have been made in recent 
decades. And these do throw considerable light upon the theo- 
logical understanding of the denomination. Since the confusion 
among Christians generally and Disciples in. particular stems in 
large part from our lack of understanding of what the denomina- 
tion really is, it is important that we seek such understanding. 
This will require that we use the disciplines of history, sociology 
and of theology. This short paper does not provide space for 
more than a statement of the problem and a tentative suggestion 
of some lines of advance. But this much does seem to be indicated. 


We may begin with the well known typology of Troeltsch, ac- 
cording to which all religious institutions (for him as well as for 
us in this study attention is confined to Christian institutions) are 
to be understood as of two general types. The one he called the 
“church-type church.” This in simplest terms is that kind of church 
which regards itself as the one true church, which exists in a his- 
torical and political situation in which it enjoysc a certain monop- 
oly (typically an established church), is accorded and accepts for 
itself responsibility for the whole of society and embraces in its 
fold everybody and everything in that society. While it is subject 
to cultural influence, it characteristically stoops to culture to con- 
quer it, and thus demands conformity to its own standards which 
it regards as ultimately derived from the revealed will of God. 
Mediaeval Catholicism was its purest representative, but the ma- 
jor churches of the Reformation in Europe also exhibited this type. 

Over against this type, in Troeltsch’s view, was the “‘sect-type 
church.” The sects were pluralistic only in the sense that they 
were many, not in the sense that any of them recognized others 
as being equally the church. They had become church bodies by 
repudiation of the generally recognized church; they were rebels 
against their surrounding culture and protestors against accul- 
turation. Accordingly they demanded conversion of their mem- 
bers and tokens mutually acceptable that their members had 
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separated themselves rigidly from the world and from the corrupt 
church. These tokens consisted both of pure doctrine (usually 
tested by some ideal of the original church) and a rigorously dis- 
ciplined life. The sect was thus a tightly bound exclusive group 
(There was in Troeltsch’s typology a third type, the “spiritual- 
type” which must be neglected here). 


Much refinement and improvement of this too simple typology 
has been made by more recent studies. The most useful revision, 
it seems to me, has been done by Howard Becker and by Joachim 
Wach. Becker delineates two other religious types. Of these the 
one is the “cult”—an amorphous, loosely-knit, usually esoteric 
group (e.g. Christian Science, Ethical Culture, Mormonism, et al.), 
which we may dismiss for present purposes. The other is the de- 
nomination. A chief defect of Troeltsch’s scheme is that it neg- 
lects the denomination. This defect both Becker and Wach try to 
remedy. Becker sees the denomination to be the sect (which he 
defines essentially as does Troeltsch) ‘‘in an advanced stage of de- 
velopment and adjustment.” This advancement and adjustment 
results in radically altered self-consciousness and relationship to 
other churches and to the secular world. Wach, much more sensi- 
tive than Becker to the theological aspects involved and also more 
aware of some of the historical complexities in the development of 
Christianity, omitting the “cult” of Becker, also sees religious 
bodies as falling into three types, corresponding generally to the 
classification made by Becker. 


The relevance of these studies for our present situation lies in 
their analysis of the distinctive self-evaluation and conscious re- 
lationships which these bodies characteristically maintain, espe- 
cially toward the fact of the divided church and the task of seek- 
ing its re-unification. The “church-type church’—which Becker 
more appropriately calls the ‘‘ecclesia’”’ and Wach the “ecclesiasti- 
cal body”—is distinguished by the fact that in its self-image, its 
intention, and its relationships with other churches, it regards it- 
self as the only real church. All other pretended churches are in 
schism; and thus, cut off from the source of life for the church, 
these are essentially dead. They do not exist as church. This type 
of church thus supposes that it escaped completely the sin of divi- 
sion. The true church is one, namely, itself. While the Reforma- 
tion churches modified this view by allowing that the true church 
is wider than the institutional church, being “invisible,” they 
shared this complacency. There is another type of church which 
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likewise thinks itself to have escaped the sin of division, being the 
true church. This, as suggested above, is the sect. Despite great 
differences in other important matters, it shares with the “ec- 
clesia” a self-image of purity of doctrine and of life, the intention 
of being the only true church, and a relation of exclusiveness. Ac- 
cordingly neither of these types of churches can sustain a relation 
of cooperation and mutuality with another church. Churches of 
these types do not admit that another church is its equal. 


Now a denomination is defined by a sharp difference at this 
point which distinguishes it from both the ecclesia and the sect. It 
is that type of religious society which sees itself not as the whole 
church or as the one true church, but rather as one church among 
many equal churches—equal, that is, in their respective relations 
to the Church of Christ. Moreover, it intends to function not for 
itself alone but on behalf of the whole church. In receiving mem- 
bers into itself it recognizes that these may leave it and go into 
another denomination without leaving the church as such. There 
is a free interchange of members and ministers among denomina- 
tions, at least ideally. This ideal is violated in practice where the 
self-image of either the ecclesia or the sect remains to confuse and 
corrupt the denomination. Moreover, the denomination, unlike 
either ecclesia or sect, has a dialectical tension with its culture. It 
recognizes the necessities and virtues resident in secular society 
and attempts to sustain a creative relationship to these. It guards 
them, fosters them, usually turning over to secular institutions 
created and sustained thereby many of its own responsibilities, 
such as education, welfare services, and others. But it also holds 
its culture under judgment, which it affirms to derive from the 
Word of God which is committed to it. 


This short and quite inadequate excursus into the theory of 
sociological types of religious bodies with some allusion to their 
theological correlates has been made in the hope that it may throw 
some light on how Disciples should understand their own tradition 
and how they may use it as a ground of seeking unity. It may also 
qualify the kind of unity for which we may hope. I have said that 
we have become only recently a denomination and that we have be- 
come such as we have emerged from the status of a sect. This is 
true. This emergence is typical of the sect. But Disciples have 
had a particularly rough time of it because of certain factors in 
our heritage and our history. The most troublesome fact, and 
also one of the most constructive, was that while we were in truth 
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a sect for some generations, we were a sect beset by inner tensions. 
We were a sect with a catholic mind. We shared the magnificent 
illusion characteristic of the typical sect that all Christians should 
and any group of Christians could escape the divisions in the Body 
of Christ by simply getting out of every kind of religious society 
except the One True and Pure Church. Thus we contended that 
we were “Christians only”—not Baptist Christians, or Methodist 
Christians, or Presbyterian Christians, but just Christians. But 
it took us less than a generation to come face to face with a very 
embarrassing question: Should we be “Christian” Christians or 
‘Disciple’ Christians? And we faced another troublesome di- 
lemma. We said that while we were Christians only, we were not 
the only Christians. What then should be our attitude toward 
other Christians. Our answer was that while we could, with some 
ambiguity, recognize them as individual Christians, we could not 
recognize the churches which they constituted and maintained as 
having any justification for existence. Hence we could not main- 
tain what we now see is an essential attitude of denomination to 
denomination. 


Moreover we were a sect, not only in this aspect of our ex- 
clusive self-image, our intentions and our relationships, which 
rested upon our view that we were free of the corruptions of doc- 
trine, church order and life that spoiled other churches, we were 
also a sect in our attitudes toward and relationships with our cul- 
ture. Our churches were rural with idealized frontier virtues. 
They despised urban vices and deprecated sophistication. Their 
members were “poor in this world’s goods” and proud of it, poured 
scorn on the fine churches of the “sects,” on the “Reverend” min- 
isters who had seminary degrees, who read their prayers, had or- 
gans and choirs in their sanctuaries, and otherwise opened their 
doors to let the world come in. The open gate to all this corrup- 
tion, as they saw it, was infant baptism, by reason of which every- 
body in the society would also be in the church, were it not re- 


sisted, and thus no distinction could be made between the church 
and the world. 


Then civilization and prosperity overtook them. They became 
a self-conscious body which required its own corporate institutions 
for education, evangelization and welfare. They had to have re- 
sources for the establishment and maintaining of these. They 
began to acquire fine church buildings (in 1852 J. B. Ferguson 
preached in a $30,000 building to the elite of Nashville). Soon 
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they demanded educated and cultured preachers; presently both 
preachers and churches wanted and acquired colored glass win- 
dows, carpets, choirs, organs and all the trimmings. Then these 
“hired pastors” found themselves associating with and fraterniz- 
ing with the pastors of other churches in the towns and cities. It 
was not long until the idea took possession of them that there was 
really not much difference between them. 


But these cultural changes, with their theological implications, 
were offensive to those of conservative sentiments, especially 
those in rural areas and the rural-minded in urban areas. They 
were especially offended by this fraternization with and recogni- 
tion of “the sects,” which was regarded as the ultimate betrayal 
of the principles of the Restoration. Many factors entered to 
widen the growing breach. One of the major factors was the con- 
flict between North and South in the Civil War and its implica- 
tions. The sect-minded tradition found ready support in the South, 
where it was expedient to insist that Christians should not use the 
state for their moral purposes, and that those who supported the 
use of either law or military force were “political” and “warriors” 
rather than Christian. This was the position of those who led the 
defection; and although the specific reasons given were in terms of 
public worship and denominational polity, it is easy to see that 
what actually clashed in the first major schism suffered by the 
Disciples was the sect-mind and the growing denominational mind. 
And the defecting churches were principally the rural and the 
Southern churches. Those churches which remained with the de- 
nominational body after 1906 were by no means agreed on this 
underlying issue. And it became obvious within a few years that 
the schism had not removed the sect mind from the body of Dis- 
ciples, but rather that a considerable part of this body was still 
dominated by the self-image of a communion possessing a unique 
purity, which was determined to remain exclusive, refusing any 
relations of mutuality and cooperation with other denominational 
churches. With the rise of the conciliar movement and the par- 
ticipation of the Disciples in its various expressions these sect- 
minded churches accused their brethren, quite correctly, of ‘“recog- 
nizing the denominations.”’ Also they rebuked them for alleged 
surrender to “the world” and to “infidelity,” of becoming ‘‘modern- 
ists’? because they no longer held views of revelation and authority 
which would support the earlier program of restorationism based 
on a definitive pattern in the New Testament. This, aided and 
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abetted by institutional and personal rivalry, has more recently 
led to a second schism, one consequence of which has been to re- 
move just about the last remnants of the sect-image and its impli- 
cations from our midst. 


Now at the beginning of the second half of our second century, 
the Disciples of Christ think and act very largely in denomina- 
tional terms. But this is a new and rather unfamiliar role for us. 
And it is complicated for us by the group memory of a self-image 
that is quite inconsistent with this role. Being a denomination 
confronts every such Christian body with inconsistencies and con- 
flicts. For all such bodies a crucial issue is whether the denomina- 
tional form should be repudiated and ended as quickly as possible; 
and if so, how can this be brought about. Disciples of an earlier 
day had a very simple answer to both parts of this deeply trouble- 
some question. W. T. Moore, in his Comprehensive History, sum- 
marizes and dismisses this view in an impressive if whimsical man- 
ner. He speaks of this earlier view which the Disciples had of 
unity as that of the unity of the Anaconda and the Rabbits—very 
nice for the snake but not so happy for the bunnies. We know now 
that union by one church swallowing up the others was never a 
possibility nor a desirability. And if we decline to accept this 
figure of Moore’s as descriptive of Disciples at any time, we must 
still admit that unity is no more possible of attainment by all 
Christians stepping out of churches which are corrupt and divisive 
into a realm of unity and purity than it is by the process of ab- 
sorption. Whatever unity the churches actually enjoy in any fore- 
seeable future must be realized within and by means of the denomi- 
national structures of the churches. This does not foreclose the 
possibility of consolidations of many kinds—mergers and federa- 
tions. But what emerges out of all such will be only new de- 
nominations. 


The role given Disciples, it would seem, is to be, without in- 
hibition and confessedly, a denomination among denominations, 
claiming no special virtue or purity over others. But this does not 
mean that we have no special gifts. We have, as do others. These 
we may, without pride but in gratitude, bring to the counsels of 
our brethren, who may do the same with their own. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES IN THE SEARCH FOR UNITY 


In this brief examination of three major aspects of our self- 
image by reference to some elements in our tradition I have tried 
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to indicate that in each case we possess both assets and liabilities 
in the search for the unity of the church. Let me now try to 
summarize these. 


With respect to our tradition of restorationism, on the nega- 
tive side, it is clear that this is no longer a valid concept in the 
form in which it was first understood and was propagated in the 
nineteenth century. And in abandoning this proposed ground of 
unity we must also abandon the view that we led the way to a re- 
unification of the broken church or offered a possible basis for 
such unity. Actually the emergence of the Disciples and our de- 
velopment as a separate religious body added as much confusion as 
clarity to the issues involved and contributed as much to division 
as it did to unity of the church. On the positive side, on the other 
hand, the catholic impulse and intention of our movement, when 
set free from the incubus of this type of restorationism, has made 
it possible and relatively easy for a large part of the churches 
stemming from this movement to enter readily and eagerly into 
all kinds of expressions of Christian unity—all kinds except one. 
We have not yet been able to enter a major merger of denomina- 
tions (if we except the instances on the mission fields). But even 
more, in finding in the apostolic church not only the genesis but 
also the genius of the true church, we (but not we alone) articu- 
lated the essential ground for whatever unity we may hope for. 
The slogan “union in truth” does have significance, especially if it 
is understood to mean union in Christ who is the Truth. This 
Christ however must be understood in terms congenial to the whole 
community of Christians—what W. T. Moore has called ‘“‘the com- 
posite Christ’; that is, the Christ of history and of faith as re- 
vealed to and within the experience of believers generally. 


This leads us to say, with respect to our traditional attitudes 
toward theology and creeds, that we must penetrate beneath the 
form of words by which our fathers expressed their opposition to 
these concepts. For we can know the “composite Christ” only 
through and by means of the theological tradition of the universal 
church, which characteristically has found its formulations in the 
creeds of the church. If we ignore or repudiate these and the 
theological enterprise which gave birth to them, we shall but shut 
ourselves off from the continuing community which has preserved, 
interpreted and made relevant for each passing age and circum- 
stance the truth of Christ—partial, mixed with error, and some- 
times insisted on with arrogance, to be sure, yet despite the earthen 
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vessels in which it has been given and preserved, the only truth 
the church has been entrusted with. 


Finally, with respect to our status as a denomination, we face 
here the central paradox not only of our own existence as a sepa- 
rate religious body but of all Christendom. Even more, we experi- 
ence here a particular aspect of our total human predicament. For 
here we find ourselves involved in and delimited by evils which we 
inherited and yet from which we can claim no exemption. They 
are our sins as well. And we must not imagine that we can in any 
manner escape either the actual involvement in them or guilt for 
them. If we resolve, so to speak, not to commit the sin of division, 
we nevertheless do commit it. And while we must needs therefore, 
to use Luther’s terms, sin boldly, by accepting and fulfilling the 
role of a denomination, we must do so with a tortured conscience 
and a prayer for forgiveness. And in our present struggles to be- 
come and be a responsible denomination—an effort we cannot af- 
ford to relax—we are beset by a very dangerous beguilement. See- 
ing how unavoidable it is that we be a denomination, or what is 
worse, continue to be a sect, and seeing how necessary it is for us 
to development and guard with jealousy the corporate and co- 
operative institutions required by a denomination, we are likely to 
be over-protective of these new powers. These are necessary, but 
they are also insidious. 


“Our age is involved in irony,”’ Reinhold Neibuhr has observed 
with rare insight, “because so many dreams of our nation have 
been so cruelly defeated by history.” What is true of America is 
also true of the most American of all Protestant denominations, 
the Disciples of Christ. Our very existence as a religious body is 
due to the defeat by history of the intentions of our founding 
fathers. If we determine to remain a separate body, we contribute 
to the sin of division. If we undertake to rewrite for ourselves a 
Last Will and Testament, determined to die and sink into the One 
Body of Christ, we cannot do so any more than did they. And yet 
if we will not to do so, we stultify our very genius. In any event, 
we continue to share in the disunity of that Body. This is the 
irony not only of our own history, mutatis mutandis, but of the 
Church itself. 


There would seem to be only one way in which we can deal 
with this fact of our existence. If we accentuate our vanity, as we 
have sometimes done, by pretending that we more than others de- 
sire or know how to achieve the purity and unity of the church, we 
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only fall into the comic and make ourselves ridiculous. But if we 
recognize and confess that we, along with our fellow-Christians of 
whatever name or sign, are for the time being and for whatever 
time we are able to foresee, involved in the sins of our fathers to 
which we too have given our consent, and if we confess in contri- 
tion our own guilt and penitence, the irony in which we are in- 
volved may thus be dissolved into tragedy by our voluntary ac- 
ceptance of this continual crucifixion of Christ. And by bringing 
forth fruits worthy of this repentance, we may find even now the 
unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


QUESTIONS 


What was the nature of the unity of the New Testament 

Church, in so far as this concerned 1) its beliefs, 2) its cult, 

and 8) its institution? 

What is the rationale for thinking that the apostolic church 

constitutes a pattern for the church in history? Is that church 

essentially imitable? 

What function have creeds and confessions actually served in 

the history of the churches? Have they always been divisive? 

Have they been necessary instruments for unity? 

How far and in what terms are Christian unity and denomina- 

tionalism compatible? 

Do Disciples generally recognize that they are actually a de- 

nomination? How far and in what respects are we not a 

denomination ? 

Is it possible for Disciples to hope for actual realization of 

unity in the terms originally espoused by our pioneers? What 

in fact was the substance of this vision? 

How far is freedom of conscience dependent upon remaining 

“creedless ?”’ 

A person who recently joined a Disciple congregation, com- 

ing from the Episcopal Church, remarked to friends that she 

was delighted to find that in becoming a Disciple she “did not 

have to believe a thing.” What, if any, boundaries can our 

churches consistently insist upon? 

Is it possible for Disciples (or any communion) to formulate 

a confession of faith without compromising the freedom of its 

members? 

In respect to freedom, do Disciples enjoy more actual freedom 

of conscience than those denominations which retain and use 

historic confessions of faith? 

What is the legitimate function of such confessions of faith? 

Does the phrase “a testimony but not a test”? mean anything 

significant? Can a denomination promulgate a confession of 

ue oun as a testimony without its becoming a test of ortho- 
oxy? 

What in fact has been the unifying principle or principles 

which have provided the ground of identity and integrity of 

the Disciples as a separate religious body? 

What is the irreducible minimum of conviction which Dis- 


ciples should insist upon in negotiating with other com- 
munions toward merger? 
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SPECIFIC ISSUES IN CHURCH MERGER 


By W. B. BLAKEMORE 


INTRODUCTION 


HAT are the issues involved in the possibility of merger be- 

tween the United Church of Christ and the Disciples of 
Christ? Any particular instance of merger must be studied at 
several levels. It must be considered in the light of the historic 
moment in which it is a proposal. It must be studied in terms of 
merger in the general sense. It must also be studied in terms of 
the implications of the particular concrete proposal for merger. 
These three levels constitute the outline of this paper. Under the 
section dealing with the historic moment, there will be only one 
major head. Under the section dealing with the general discus- 
sion of merger, there will be three major heads. In the section 
dealing with this particular proposal of merger between the United 
Church of Christ and the Disciples of Christ there will be many 
heads. 


I 


THIS HISTORIC MOMENT 


What is the situation at this moment regarding the possibility 
of merger for Disciples of Christ? It is probably the lowest that 
it has been in fifteen years. The reader will please distinguish 
between the terms “Ecumenical activity” and “merger.” As re- 
gards ecumenical activity, the total possible involvement for Dis- 
ciples is at present the highest it has ever been in history. 

This increase in ecumenical activity is possible because Chris- 
tians increasingly find ways of cooperating on specific practical 
items. To organize that increase, we are seeing a developing use 
of church councils and federations at local and state levels as well 
as national and world levels. Involvement in these organizations 
is constantly increasing the ecumenical activity available to Dis- 
ciples of Christ. At the same time the possibility of merger for 
Disciples of Christ is at a very low point, lower than it has been 
for some years. 
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By the late forties, as the longed-for World Council of 
Churches came into being, an ecumenical surge had carried the 
Disciples of Christ into involvement in at least three series of con- 
versations looking toward merger. As recently as 1950 we were 
very sure that merger with the American Baptists had a high 
order of probability. Second to that was the Greenwich Move- 
ment which was in second place only because its vastness implied 
a longer period for effecting it. Already in existence by 1950 was 
an International Convention resolution regarding our interest in 
the emergent United Church of Christ. But this possibility was 
the one which stood in third rank. 

In 1958-59 we face an entirely different ordering. The issue 
of union with the American Baptists is almost dead. It is obvious 
with respect to the Greenwich Movement that the time table for 
effecting its plan of union has become very much more extended 
than was expected in 1950. The only probable merger now con- 
fronting Disciples of Christ is with the United Church of Christ, 
and that probability has a certain remoteness. 

This decrease in the probability of merger for Disciples of 
Christ is true only for the Disciples in the continental United 
States of America. In other parts of the world, conversations by 
Disciples with other communions looking toward merger are very 
lively. For instance, in Canada there are conversations taking 
place between Disciples of Christ and the United Church of Christ. 
Disciples in New Zealand are serously studying proposals for a 
Protestant merger in those islands. In areas which were recently 
mission fields, such as the Philippines, Japan and the Belgian 
Congo, Disciples of Christ are vigorously participating in the 
emergence of “The Younger Churches.” Our present paper, how- 
ever, concerns itself only with the situation confronting Disciples 
of Christ in the United States of America. 

The following facts must be taken into account in assessing 
the probability of merger between Disciples of Christ and the 
United Church of Christ. What has occurred so far in the forma- 
tion of the United Church of Christ is that the general bodies of 
the Congregational-Christian Church and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church combined themselves in 1957 into a General Synod. 
This combination was done in terms of a Basis of Union previously 
approved by each of the general boards separately. The newly 
formed General Synod has set up four temporary sub-bodies: 


a. A Commission to Prepare a Constitution 
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b. A Commission to Prepare a Statement of Faith 

c. The Committee of Twenty on methods of solicitation, 
collection and disbursement of missionary, benevolent 
and administrative funds 

d. An Executive Council to further the Synod’s work be- 
tween its general meetings. 


In other words, there is still a tremendous amount of work to do 
before the details of the Union are effected. 


Knowing of the interest of Disciples of Christ in merger with 
them, the United Church of Christ has invited the Disciples to send 
observers to the Commission to Prepare a Constitution and the 
Commission to Prepare a Statement of Faith. Gaines Cook is our 
representative to the Constitution Commission with W. J. Jarman 
as alternate and Hampton Adams and George Buckner as advisory 
committee. W. W. Sikes is our representative to the Commission 
to Prepare a Statement of Faith with Robert Tobias as alternate 
and Howard Short, Ronald Osborn and W. R. Baird comprising 
the advisory committee. These observers may already have some 
idea of the time that will be required to complete the union of the 
Congregational-Christians and Evangelical and Reformed Church 
into the United Church of Christ. One can hardly be more pre- 
cise than to say it will take several years. But certain kinds of 
predictions can be made. 


The work of completing the union can become abnormally ex- 
tended in two ways. One of these ways will be interference from 
those opposed to the union. Such opponents have appeared both 
amongst the Congregationalists and amongst the Evangelical and 
Reformed, and in both instances the opposition has taken the form 
of litigation. Since the union in 1957, pleas by members of both 
former groups have been admitted to court. Litigation is dispirit- 
ing business, and it may hamper the work of unification gravely. 
It is a serious matter that within the last year opposition to the 
merger with the Evangelical and Reformed group has become 
vocal. Prior to the union most of us thought that the only serious 
opposition was amongst the Congregationalists. Even so, at the 
present time there is no reason to believe that these litigations will 
prove to be anything more than nuisance and a delaying action. 
However, even minority movements can sometimes gain unex- 
pected force, and no surety that the United Church of Christ will 
effect its union can be given until these litigations are ended. 
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The second way in which the work of completing the union 
could become abnormally extended is by the discovery of irreconcil- 
able problems by either the Commission Preparing a Constitution, 
the Commission Preparing a Statement of Faith, the Committee 
of Twenty on finances, or the Executive Council. Here again we 
may be speaking only of remote possibilities, and much will depend 
upon the preservation of the will to unite until the task is com- 
pleted. There is every evidence that the will to unite is exceedingly 
strong and will result in the discovery of solutions for virtually 
every problem that will arise. But problems will arise, and no one 
can predict in advance how long their solution will require. 


We must also remember that at the present time, Disciples of 
Christ are represented by only one observer in each of two com- 
missions. This means that the present conversations of those 
commissions are no more than an encounter of the backgrounds 
and traditions of Congregationalism and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed groups. One “observer” just does not provide for thirty 
“delegates” an encounter with that which the ‘“‘observer represents.” 
At the same time, we must not, because we are not deeply involved, 
discount the importance of the encounter which is taking place. 
But it will have to run its course, and if it results in full unifica- 
tion it may take some time for maturation before another encoun- 
ter can be engaged in. 

The fourth point for consideration is the fact that it is likely 
that there will be residual groups, either of Congregational- 
Christians or of Evangelical and Reformed, or perhaps of both. If 
such groups emerge, Disciples of Christ will have to take them into 
account as they consider the possibility of merger with the United 
Church of Christ. It will not be enough to dismiss such groups as 
sectarian and dissident unless it can be definitely known that this 
is the case. It will be necessary to discover at depth the reasons 
why some people of the uniting denominations have preferred to 
remain more as they originally were. This will be particularly 
true if there is a residual Congregational-Christian group since 
historically that group has been similar at many points to Disciples 
of Christ. 


All of the above factors mean that there is a time element in- 
volved in any possibility of merger between Disciples of Christ and 
the United Church of Christ. The historic moment is not one in 
which the possibility of merger is imminent. What it is not pos- 
sible to discover at the present moment is whether the inevitable 
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time factor is likely to work for or to work against the probability 
of Disciple merger with the United Church of Christ. The time 
element may allow Disciples of Christ to “mature” in their readi- 
ness for merger. On the other hand, the time element may allow 
the development of such differences between Disciples and the 
United Church of Christ that the probability of merger fades. A 
great deal will depend on what happens to “the ecumenical at- 
mosphere” in the days ahead. 


II 


THE GENERAL PROBLEMS OF MERGER: ORGANIC, UNIVERSAL, 
ESCHATOLOGICAL 


This section of the paper might well be headed “The Nature 
of the Unity We Seek” because it raises the issue of whether the 
Church of Christ on earth can or must appear as a single universal 
organization. At the present time the phrase “the Coming Great 
Church” has some popularity. By the term, do we mean a single 
universal organization which will appear within history? That 
is what some people mean when they use the phrase. Others use 
the term rather in a normative sense than with any idea that it 
describes something that will emerge within history. 

At the outset, it should be made clear that it does not neces- 
sarily follow that denominational merger is futile if it is decided 
that historically there will always be more than one denomination. 
But what is decided with respect to the idea of a coming great 
church will affect expectations regarding any particular merger 
and change the criteria by which its worth is judged. 

First let us deal with the idea of organic union. What can be 
meant by the term “organic.” It is a term which is used with very 
great frequency in the discussion of church mergers. Over and 
over it is said, “what we want is organic union.” However, it is 
impossible to discover any common meaning to this term. It has 
been much abused and is about to a point where it will have to be 
dropped from wide-spread use, though there is one element of 
meaning in it which will need to be preserved. 

The term “organic” in relation to church order is a relatively 
recent term, though the idea which is often identified by the term 
is a very old one. The organic theory of church order is normally 
contrasted with the covenant theory of church order. These two 
concepts historically have been paralleled by terms applied to the 
state: the organic theory of the state and the compact theory. In 
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the former, the state is looked upon as a body, as something given 
to groups of men as his body is given aman. In this view the state 
is primarily a “given” entity and should not be tampered with any 
more than a person should tamper with the physical body which 
has been given him. Therefore, the organic theory in general sup- 
ports conservatism. The compact theory, on the other hand, sees 
the origin of the state in human decision, and the state is, there- 
fore, rightfully amenable to changes in terms of human decision 
regarding what will be desirable. Similarly, the organic theory 
of the church looks upon it as a given body; the covenant theory 
looks upon it as originating in a covenant between man and God. 
The organic theory tends to support conservatism, the covenant 
theory change. However, the church covenant theory is not quite 
as adaptable to radicalism as is the compact theory of the state, 
because in the latter all parties to the compact are men, and in the 
covenant theory of the church, one party is God; radical or con- 
servative alike can claim to say what it is that God says in making 
the covenant. 


The proponents of these two views of the church can point to 
the origins of their respective theories in the earliest pages of the 
Old Testament, at every state of Judeo-Christian development, and 
in the ecclesiastical structures of the present moment. The defini- 
tive work regarding these two theories is a volume by F. W. Dilli- 
stone entitled The Structure of the Divine Society. The burden of 
this book’s thesis is that while each theory explains certain ele- 
ments of the church’s existence, neither does justice to every aspect 
of its life. 


For our purposes in this paper, however, the important dis- 
tinction between these two theories is their ecumenical implica- 
tions. The organic theory points very strongly to unity of church 
organization. From this point of view it does not make sense to 
justify denominationalism by saying that there can be one spirit 
and many forms in which it expresses itself. The meaning read 
into the biblical idea of one spirit and one body is that there is one 
church organization and unless that is so there is inevitably diver- 
sity of spirit. It is for this reason that the term “organic” union 
has been seized upon by those who want to drive toward a PeMele 
church within history. 


But there are certain unpalatable qualities that accompany the 
term when so used. It leads not only toward singularity of organi- 
zation but toward the monolith. It leads toward the implication 
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_ that part of the organism may be destroyed to preserve the organ- 
ism. Always lurking behind the organic theory when so inter- 
preted is the possibility of the use of force to gain submission, the 
use of the inquisition to discover error and the “auto-da-fe” for its 
surgical eradication. No one has made this point more often than 
W. E. Garrison, and nowhere has he made it more clearly than in 
his recent book on the Quest and Character of a United Church. It 
must be said that the differing forms and specific agreements in 
a gathered church implied in the covenant theory may veil the 
shadow of the sectarian spirit with all its meanness, its slow de- 
struction of the spirit, personal and collective, and its tendency to 
create within men that disgust for religious institutions which 
breeds the secular spirit. 


While it is obvious that the term organic must be abandoned 
in any sense of indicating a singularity of visible structure, there 
is a meaning of the term “organic” recognized in any dictionary 
which should be preserved. In this meaning the term “organic” 
refers not to singularity of visible structure but to the basis of an 
organization’s existence, that law or those laws by virtue of which 
it exists as such. The reference here is to whatever is constitutive 
of the organization or “constitutional” in the sense that Thomas 
Campbell was using the term when he wrote “‘the Church of Christ 
upon earth is essentially, intentionally and constitutionally one.” 
In this sense the organic character of the church is, as the term 
has historically implied, already given, and therefore, is not that 
which we are seeking. Whatever else denominationalism may have 
destroyed, it has not destroyed the organic base of the church. For 
this reason, it may prove that writing a Basis of Union is far easier 
than producing a detailed constitution. The Basis of Union may 
have articulated only that which is common to all churches as their 
base without providing the specifications for the superstructure, 
and at that level troubles may yet arise. 


The issue at hand becomes more pointed when we turn from 
the concept “organic union” to the idea of ‘the church universal.” 
This issue can be illuminated by recounting an episode. At the 
conclusion of his Hoover lectures, Charles Clayton Morrison was 
entertained at a dinner party. Those present were asked to make 
comments upon the lectures. The main thesis of Dr. Morrison’s 
lectures, later published as The Unfinished Reformation, is that 
the denominations have usurped functions and privileges that be- 
long only to the whole church. This usurpation Dr. Morrison called 
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the “churchism” of the denominations, i.e. their insistence that they 
are church. This churchism, he said, is sin. Dr. Morrison’s lec- 
tures certainly implied that there should be a church Universal in 
the historical sense (though he would have admitted it is a long, 
long way off, but we could make some move toward it by a rapid 
unification of North American Protestantism) and that to it should 
be returned those functions which belong to it which the denomina- 
tions have usurped. At the dinner party when it came time for 
E. S. Ames to speak, he said: ‘As I listened to these lectures I was 
reminded of the story which Hegel tells of a man who ordered 
breakfast. The waiter set before him plums, prunes, peaches, ap- 
ples, cherries, melons, grapes, apricots, and so on. The man re- 
buked the waiter with a sweeping gesture which knocked it all to 
the floor as he said, ‘That’s not what I want; bring me some 
fruit.’” If any one believes that the issue known in the middle 
ages as realism versus nominalism is dead, he is mistaken. It was 
fully alive in a 20th century dinner party of Disciples of Christ! 
And praise be, for the issue of nominalism versus realism is not 
dead. The issue is whether such an entity as The Church can only 
be really existent in a single general body or whether the church 
universal is a name referring to that which is general to all bodies. 
As the term “fruit”? is a general term and there is no such thing 
as fruit other than apples, oranges, grapes, pears, etc., so Church 
Universal is a general term but with no real existence apart from 
the churches. Do we mean by the term Church Universal what the 
Roman Catholics and sectarians mean by the term? Or do we mean 
what I believe classic Protestantism has always meant—that no 
church may claim to be the Church Universal and that The Church 
has reality only in churches? 


Here again, we would have to abandon “Church Universal’ if 
it were taken over by those who want to mean by the term a single 
organization. But there is another meaning in the term which is 
valid and must be preserved. It is the meaning that inheres in the 
term “generic” rather than in the term “general.” It is the sense 
of the fact that the churches come from some single source, that 
their universality is not in themselves but in their Creator. They 
proclaim, along with the spacious firmament, the ethereal sky, and 
the spangeld heavens a great original. If this is the case, the term 
“church universal” does not have the practical implication of driv- 
ing us into a unity of organization, for in the very nature of the 
case such a unity is impossible of achievement. It does drive us to 
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| a conscientious examination of our conduct within the organiza- 
tions which we have. It means that the aim of the ecumenical 
movement is not unity of organization but the achievement within 
every local congregation of the universal spirit, the sense of bond- 
age and relationship to the whole, of participation in all the 
churches everywhere because of no other common denominators 
or factors than the origin of the church in the mind and heart and 
mighty acts of God. Another way of saying this is that the genius 
of the church can be seen in its genesis. 


This point of view does not mean that we should forget about 
denominational mergers. It does mean that we should be clear 
about why we engage in them. We are not engaging in them be- 
cause merger will follow merger until all have died the death and 
sunk into the body of Christ at large. We engage in them if they 
enhance our capacity to receive each other as Christians, to walk 
by the same rule, to mind and speak the same things, and to be 
joined together in the same mind and judgment. If the ecumenical 
aim is to die the death and sink into the body of Christ at large, 
every denominational merger intrinsically would be valid. If the 
ecumenical aim is to enhance the reception of each other by Chris- 
tians, any merger which is only an achievement of bigness and 
enlarged power is invalid. In other words, I believe that Christian 
unity is a more fundamental term than church unity, and that the 
criterion for all church unifications is their contribution to the 
unity of Christians. Alexander Campbell used to make the point 
that a few large sects would be a far worse condition than many 
smaller and weaker sects. Unless we can be very sure that a single 
church is an historic possibility we must accept the implications 
of the continuity of differences. In fact, the question of how and 
wherein we are and shall be united is no more important than the 
question of how and wherein we are and shall be different. In 
other words, while the phrase ‘Christian divisions” is a contradic- 
tion in terms, there is no more contradiction in the term Christian 
differences than in the terms Christian similarities and Christian 
unity. 

The term eschatology introduces us to yet another dimension 
of the issue, and it need not be long labored. At the Evanston 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches, the Orthodox, accord- 
ing to their custom, dissociated themselves from any utterance 
which implies that the Orthodox Church is not that church which 
Christ bought with his own blood and presents faultless and with- 
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out stain before Himself. My own comment on this Orthodox po- 
sition, that the present historic Orthodox Churches are a perfect 
expression of church, is that the point of view is eschatologically 
defective. It appropriates to the historic church an ultimate 
character that is rather the end or aim of the church. In other 
words, we need to confront the fact that perfect unity is eschato- 
logical in character. 


Those who strive to establish something that they believe 
would be a perfect unity are trying to precipitate into history what 
belongs to the ultimate. We should recognize that just as it is false 
to believe that we can restore an original pattern, it is equally 
false to say that we can precipitate into history an ultimate pat- 
tern. But that is what some seem to want to do. Precipitationism 
is a sort of reverse form of restorationism. Nonetheless, we know 
that the churches are a foretaste of divine things, a colony of 
heaven, as well as a continuation on earth of the Incarnation, the 
Body of our Lord. 


Of course, it must immediately be said that it is exceedingly 
difficult to talk about the ultimate condition of the church. The 
problem is very similar to that of discussing the ultimate condition 
of the physical universe. There are two leading astronomical 
theories at the present time. Which do you accept? Do you with 
Fred Hoyle believe in a steady state universe in which there has 
always been stars, galaxies, matter, energy, life, etc., about as 
there is now, but with an ever continuing expansion involving the 
creation of new energy in interstellar space? If you go along with 
that point of view, you are in effect saying there will always be 
denominations, and mergers are not as important as they may 
seem. Or are you a follower of George Gamow and the theory that 
what is now a far-flung universe was once an energy compacted in- 
to something the size of a tea cup which explosively expanded 
creating elements and matter and light and suns, planets and ga- 
laxies, all of which are thrust outward but will reach some limit of 
remoteness wherein even matter cannot be sustained. Then a 
shift in the balance of things will bring it all back together into 
something like the original unity? That is not unlike the tradi- 
tional Disciple plea that the church was one at the beginning, that 
we've gotten far from each other but can be brought back together 
by a shift that restores the ancient order of things. Is denomina- 
tionalism the “steady state” that will pertain perpetually, or is the 
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ecumenical movement truly a cosmic shift, ecclesiastically speak- 
ing, which will return us to the one fold? 

The use of this astronomical illustration sharpens the problem 
of discussing the church as given. If there is anything that is 
given, it is the vast physical universe. Its giveness is such that 
astronomy and astro-physics are descriptive sciences and we can 
do little but wait for the future shapes of the universe to emerge 
in order to describe them. This is parallel to some fundamentalist 
ideas about the church. 


But is the church given like that? The vast ranges of space— 
electric, energic, and physical—are the realm in which human de- 
cision counts for the least. Surely the case can be made for the 
position that whatever it is about the church that is God-given, it 
is also the realm in which human decision counts for the most. 
Herein there is a vast degree of freedom, men making the church, 
even though no other foundation can any one lay than that which is 
laid which is Jesus Christ. ‘Now if any one build on the founda- 
tion with gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay stubble—each 
man’s work will become manifest for the Day will disclose it, be- 
cause it will be revealed with fire, and the fire will test what sort 
of work each has done.”’ (I Cor. 3:11-13) Let us be sure to render 
unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s and stop appropriating God’s 
name to sanction man’s work. Let every man build—as he must 
build—but let us recognize even Church as a human-divine in- 
stitution. 

The fact that it is only foundation that is given and all else is 
man’s handiwork is what the liberals knew so well. Church is al- 
ways our comprehension and understanding of the highest values 
—our effort to give influence to what we believe is the best. On 
many a student application the answer to ‘Why are you entering 
a church vocation?” is “Because it will give me the greatest pos- 
sible opportunity to make my influence felt the most.” Giveness 
of the church, yes. Highest realm of human freedom, yes. The 
church as we know her is most glorious and most frail, for in our 
glory and frailty we are never able to escape the fact that though 
we often build her up we often tear her down. 

Up to this point our eschatological wanderings have dealt only 
with the problem of unity and plurality which accompanies the 
terms organic and universal. But where the term organic points 
us to the present constitutive bases of the churches, and where the 
term universal points us to the great Original, the term eschato- 
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logical does point us to the future. It points to the fact that in- 
cluded in the criteria by which we judge any union must be the 
consequences of it. What will be its practical results? When it 
has been in existence a while will the cause of the Kingdom of God 
in so far as we can delineate it in very practical terms be furthered? 

We have a continuum of judgement with past, present, and 
future as three sources of criteria. Not only must any merger 
respond to the Will of God out of which it came, and the laws by 
which the church prevails; it must also respond to the judgment 
of its consummation of very specific items of progress in missions, 
benevolence, social influence, the spirit of intelligence, and an in- 
crease in our capacity to love God and our fellowman. And the 
Day will make manifest how every man has built. 

Let us now move on from this second section and its general 
concerns to the very specific issues involved in the idea of merger 
between Disciples of Christ and the United Church of Christ. 


Ill 


SPECIFIC ISSUES IN A MERGER BETWEEN DISCIPLES AND 
THE UNITED CHURCH 


The United Church of Christ has come into existence on a 
Basis of Union. The document is about seventeen pages long, one 
half of it being devoted to the procedures by which the parallel 
foreign and home mission, benevolence, education and pension 
boards of the uniting denominations can be merged. This is a 
very technical half of the Basis and need not concern us much. 

The Basis of Union starts with a preamble in which the unit- 
ing bodies point to four areas of agreement which they feel are 
adequate to validate uniting. These four areas are spirit, purpose, 
the substance of the Christian faith, and the essential character 
of the Christian life. For outsiders, like ourselves, there is no way 
in which we can judge whether there is unity of spirit. We can 
and do presume it in view of the continuing progress toward unity 
between the Congregational-Christians and the Evangelical and 
Reformed. We are able to judge that there is a unity of purpose 
since the Basis of Union does spell out many specific points of 
purpose. At least we can see the outline of ecclesiastical purpose 
and behavior. It is also possible on the pages of the document to 
discover what the uniting body feels is the substance of Christian 
faith. But there is no evidence presented by this document, or by 
anything else I have seen, which demonstrates that there is an 
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| agreement on the essential character of the Christian life. Here 
again, we can and do presume that in the new church there is agree- 
ment on the character of the Christian life, though we are dealing 
in an area in which it is feelings rather than articulate statement 
which gives the United Church its evidence in the matter. 


We should mention in passing that the document contains 
_ what seems to me to be one echo of the Last Will and Testament of 
the Springfield Presbytery. It is the sentence: “Believing that 
denominations exist not for themselves but as parts of that 
Church, within which each denomination is to live and labor and, 
if need be, to die... .” 


The preamble is followed by Article I which sets forth the 
name. Disciples historically have made such an issue over names, 
that perhaps it is best if in this paper we make no issue of the 
name of the United Church of Christ. However, there is an issue 
there, and we should be aware of the fact that for many denomi- 
nations the name of the new denomination is presumptuous. Of 
course, they have always had this same feeling with respect to our 
use of the name Christian Church! 

The second article of the basis of union deals with Faith, and 
herein are several issues for us to consider. 


This article opens with the statement that the faith which 
unites the new church is “that faith in God which the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments set forth, which the ancient Church 
expressed in the ecumenical creeds, to which our own spiritual 
fathers gave utterance in the evangelical confessions of the Refor- 
mation. ...” We should notice that there is not here the anti- 
creedal attitude which Disciples historically held, but an accep- 
tance and recognition of the ancient and Reformation confessions 
as having validity in their own time. The article then goes on to 
complete its first sentence by saying, “and which we are in duty 
bound to express in the words of our time as God Himself gives 
us light.’”’ Now here is an issue indeed for Disciples of Christ. I 
believe that many of our people now would acknowledge the sig- 
nificance of the ancient and Reformation confessions as historic 
testimonies of the faith, but many of these would not agree that we 
in our day are duty bound to build an “official” expression of them 
or a creed. Many Disciples would assert that we are duty bound 
to make available for other denominations some articulation of our 
most commonly held positions regarding the great theological 
topics. That we should explain ourselves more adequately and 
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become responsible by declaring ourselves, I agree. We must im- 
mediately stop using the phrase “no one can speak for the Dis- 
ciples of Christ” as an excuse for refusing to articulate our the- 
ologies. The terrible truth is that the phrase “no one can speak 
for the Disciples of Christ” is often used by a man to justify his 
silence and the real cause of the silence is the fact that he has 
nothing to say! 


For our own good, as well as out of respect for others, we are 
duty bound to state our case. But for the Disciples, this has never 
meant anything that approximates a creed or even a church cove- 
nant. We do believe that we are duty bound to confess our Lord, 
but by this we have meant no more than the Good Confession by 
which we enter the church. We have not meant that we should use 
a creed. And whether Article II in the Basis of Union constitutes 
a creed or not is a moot question. The confession included in the 
article reads as follows: 


We believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator and Sus- 
tainer of heaven and earth and in Jesus Christ, His Son, 
our Lord and Saviour, who for us and our salvation lived 
and died and rose again and lives for evermore; and in 
the Holy Spirit, who takes of the things of Christ and 
shows them to us, renewing, comforting, and inspiring 
the souls of men. We acknowledge one holy catholic 
church, the innumerable company of those who, in every 
age and nation, are united by the Holy Spirit to God in 
Christ, are one body in Christ, and have communion with 
Him and with one another. We acknowledge as part of 
this universal fellowship all throughout the world who 
profess this faith in Jesus Christ and follow Him as Lord 
and Saviour. 


There is more of the confession which we shall mention later, but 
for the moment we must pause to point out a real ambiguity in the 
Basis of Union regarding the status in the church of this confession 
of faith. Within the confession itself appears the statement, “We 
acknowledge as part of this universal fellowship all throughout the 
world who profess this faith in Jesus Christ.” This would seem 
therefore to be a strict definition of church membership. How- 
ever, a footnote reads that this confession is designed to be a testi- 
mony and not a test of faith. That would seem to give some com- 
fort, but at the outset of the Basis there is a statement which says 
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that footnotes are explanatory, designed to throw light on the text, 
but are not part of the Basis of Union. In other words, the text of 
the Basis takes precedence over the footnotes. It is true that an- 
other article says that an important duty of the General Synod 
will be to convene a Commission to Prepare a Statement of Faith, 
and that this statement is to be a testimony and not a test. But in 
that instance the qualification is stated in the text of the Basis, not 
in a footnote. In the earlier Article on Faith it is the profession of 
this faith which is the basis of acknowledgement of members of 
the universal fellowship of the church. There is still another 
Article, No. VII, which defines membership in the United Church 
of Christ. It reads: 


All persons who are members of either communion at the 
time of the union shall be members of the United Church. 
Men, women, and children shall be admitted into the fel- 
lowship of the United Church through baptism and pro- 
fession of faith according to the custom and usage of each 
congregation prior to the union. When they shall have 
been admitted they shall be recognized as members of the 
United Church. 


Now this in a real sense only adds confusion, because we now have 
one standard for membership in the universal fellowship of the one 
holy catholic church, and another basis for membership in the 
congregations of the United Church. 


It is not our purpose in pointing out the ambiguities in the 
Basis of Union to throw up read blocks to merger. Any one fa- 
miliar with the United Church of Christ at the present time knows 
that it is characterized by a breadth of Spirit inclusive in its mood. 
But time can bring changes and another Spirit can read other 
meanings into the materials that have been prepared. The dif- 
ficulty with confessions of faith is that while they may unite, they 
can also be used to divide. 


There is something amazingly neat and appealing about the 
Disciple position; for individual church membership we require a 
sample confession of faith, usually the Petrine formula from Ce- 
sarea Phillippi, and for constitutional usage we refer to the whole 
New Testament as such. In between the Good Confession and the 
New Testament there is nothing we feel we have to have, consti- 
tutionally speaking, for our brotherhood as a whole, though most 
of us feel that local congregations should have specific constitu- 
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tions. To be frank about it, the proposal for merger with the 
United Church raises the issue of the Disciple position versus the 
more confessionalistic position taken by the United Church. 


In an article entitled “Ecumenical Dilemmas of Disciples of 
Christ” in a recent issue of the Scroll, I pointed out that there has 
not been a single merger effected in this century which has not 
been accompanied by an articulate confession of faith. This fact 
certainly challenges our traditional Disciple idea that creeds are 
divisive and therefore unnecessary. The last sixty years of ec- 
clesiastical history proves that there are some kinds of unity that 
are helped by precise confession. Certainly all of the mergers in 
this century have used them. But it may also be that there are 
areas of unity which would be hindered by a requirement of con- 
fessional unity, and it may be we Disciples intuitively understand 
this. The validity of a certain theological vagueness may be that 
it safeguards the roads to kinds of unity which would be hindered 
by too much confessional statement. The evidence so far is that 
the whole contemporary conciliar movement with its rapidly ex- 
panding councils and federations is possible precisely when bases 
of unity are stated in only the most general and fewest possible 
terms. 


The issue between the historic Disciple position and the more 
confessionalistic position taken by the United Church is most 
sharply felt when one turns to the minutes of the first meeting, 
held October 24 and 25, 1957, at Pittsburgh, of the Commission to 
Prepare a Statement of Faith for the United Church of Christ. 
The minutes of the meeting are enough to make us realize that it 
was a very different kind of meeting from any ever held under 
Disciples auspices. The content of the meeting was a discussion 
of the Savoy Declaration, the Westminster Confession, the Kansas 
City Creed of 19138, the Heidelberg Catechism, the Augsburg 
Confession, Luther’s two catechisms, the recent Batak Creed, the 
Barmen Declaration, and the Confessions of the United Church of 
Canada and the Church of South India. It may be to our shame, 
but the content of that meeting is not a content which Disciples 
could discuss with any feeling of “at homeness.” But the question 
of the significance of these historical materials to the United 
Church is ambiguous. It is my understanding that following the 
meeting dealing with these historic Confessions, the Commission to 
Prepare a Statement of Faith did not proceed to work out a State- 
ment of Faith by setting these historic creeds one against the 
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other and finding the general confession that could be drawn from 
‘them. It proceeded by adjourning with instructions to the dele- 
gates to write out their own confessions or suggestions for confes- 
sions. At the next meeting, work was started on the preparation 
of a Statement of Faith not by the comparison of historic creeds 
but by comparing the suggestions prepared by the delegates! 


While the proposal of merger with the United Church of 
Christ squarely raises the question of the adequacy or inadequacy 
of our traditional Disciple attitude toward creeds and confessions 
of faith, it equally raises the question of just what is the attitude 
of the United Church of Christ toward creeds and confessions and 
particularly with respect to the historic statements. 


In any event, the kind of interest expressed in the very forma- 
tion of a Commission on a Statement of Faith ought to send the 
Disciples back for some restudy of their fundamental documents. 
We actually have little idea of the kinds of documents which had 
nourished Thomas Campbell’s mind before he published the Dec- 
laration and Address. As we approach the sesquicentennial of that 
publication it would be good to remind ourselves that a thorough 
literary-source and historical-context study of that document is 
long over-due. As we become familiar with the sources and phrases 
and concepts that appear in the Declaration and Address, I believe 
we may be surprised to discover how many of them came from the 
Westminster Confession, the Savoy Declaration and other such 
documents. Such studies may help us to see ourselves in relation 
to the United Church of Christ and may help us to decide whether 
or not we want to further that relationship. 

So far then we have identified the issues of the basis of church 
membership and the role of confessions in the church as issues 
rising out of the Basis of Union of the United Church of Christ 
and its recent conduct. 

I should like now to return to Section II of the Basis, the sec- 
tion dealing with “Faith,” and finish the quotation of the confes- 
sion that appears in that section. I want to quote it because I like 
it. It is amazingly optimistic, not to say utopian, and that is some- 
thing in this day of orthodox and eschatological pessimism. It is 
also openly admitted that this section of the Basis of Union is al- 
most word for word from the Kansas City Creed, which is acknowl- 
edged as the high water mark of optimistic liberalism amongst 
Congregational-Christians. Here is that remaining text of the 
Confession. 
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We hold the Church ' to be established for calling men to 
repentance and faith, for the public worship of God, for 
the confession of His name by word and deed, for the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, for witnessing to the sav- 
ing grace of God in Christ, for the upbuilding of the 
saints, and for the universal propagation of the Gospel; 
and in the power of the love of God in Christ we labor 
for the progress of knowledge, the promotion of justice, 
the reign of peace, and the realization of human brother- 
hood. 

Depending, as did our fathers, upon the continued guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit to lead us into all truth, we work 
and pray for the consummation of the Kingdom of God; 
and we look with faith for the triumph of righteousness 
and for the life everlasting. 


As I have already said, for these kinds of words I have a real 
predilection. 


The next section of the Basis of Union concerns “Practice.” 
It raises two issues, the character of autonomy within the church 
as a whole, and the delegate principle. 


The section on ‘Practice’? envisions four levels of organiza- 
tion: Congregations; Associations (comparable to Disciple ‘“‘dis- 
tricts’”) ; Conferences (comparable to our state conventions) ; and 
the General Synod (comparable to our International Convention). 
The Basis in relation to these four levels asserts that the autonomy 
of each is respected in its own sphere, each having its own rights 
and responsibilities. I wish at this point that it were possible to 
believe everyone had read Congregationalism by Douglas Horton, 
but even if they had, the issue would not be quite as clear as I want 
to make it. 

Historically there have been two distinct interpretations of 
what congregationalism is. 

One of these asserts that all power and responsibility origi- 
nates in the congregations: other elements of the church have 
power and responsibility only as the congregations have granted 
them that power and responsibility. This is the theory that usually 
is operative in those who insist that our state and international 
conventions should be conventions of the churches in order that 
the will of the churches can be carried out.. This is:a very popular 
point of view among Disciples today, and it is precisely the point 
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of view put forward by the Cadman group which sought to prevent 
the merger that resulted in the United Church of Christ! 


| The other theory of the meaning of congregational polity is 
\the one which asserts that while the congregation has its own 
| sphere of autonomy, every other level of church life has its own 
proper sphere of autonomy, and all of these must be safeguarded. 
This is the theory that is held by those Congregationalists who have 
_ furthered the merger; it is a theory as old as congregationalism it- 
self and has been revived in our day by Douglas Horton and others. 
There is not time at this point to develop this theory in detail. All 
that can be done is to say that it refutes both the idea that there is 
some central power such as papacy or episcopacy from which all 
power derives, and the idea that all power derives from congrega- 
tions. In other words, it refutes both the top-down and the bottom- 
up theories of power and authority by asserting the emergence of 
new powers, responsibilities, and authority at every level of organi- 
zation as that level of organization comes into being. The fact that 
the United Church of Christ accepts this moderate definition of 
congregational polity rather than the radical congregationalism 
which is so very wide-spread amongst the Disciples of Christ 
raises a very sharp issue for us as we contemplate merger with the 
United Church of Christ. The position of the United Church im- 
plies far more freedom than the typical Disciple is likely to want 
to grant for such units as UCMS, Board of Church Extension, and 
all other agencies, and certainly far, far more than our independ- 
ents, who represent the most extreme possible form of congre- 
gationalism, would accord. 


The second issue raised by the section on Practice is the dele- 
gate issue. The article on Practice calls for the formation of As- 
sociations, Conferences and General Synod by a process of delega- 
tion which originates at the level of the local congregations. Now 
Disciples of Christ have never believed that delegation is the way 
in which their wider conventional bodies should be constituted. To 
be sure, on two occasions in the past they have voted for a delegate 
national convention. But they didn’t believe in it and they never 
put their vote into practice. They popularly nullified the Louis- 
ville Plan in 1870 and the Toronto delegate Convention of 1914. 
Commentators usually say that we were too young to put into 
practice what we had voted. But there have been many smaller 
and younger bodies than ours which have used the delegate system 
to constitute their wider bodies. My own appraisal is that dele- 
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gate conventions among Disciples of Christ have failed in the past 
because intuitively we recognize that from our point of view an- 
other method of constituting wider bodies is preferable. Indeed, 
if, with our theory of congregationalism we had coupled delegate 
conventions, our agencies would have been throttled beyond belief. 
The United Church can afford delegate conventions because it has 
already asserted in other ways the autonomy that exists at every 
level. Under this theory when a delegate is named to a conven- 
tion, his proper function is to exercise the autonomy relative to 
that convention. He does not come to the convention to endow it 
with power which is supposed to have its source in the local con- 
gregation. Disciples have tenaciously held to the theory that the 
local congregation is the origin of all powers in our communion. 
Our agencies have been able to exercise their rightful autonomy 
just because membership in the convention has not been of the 
delegate character. At the present moment we are seeing once again 
at the state levels the voting-in of delegate conventions. It will be 
interesting to see whether these delegate conventions are actually 
made operative or whether once again Disciples eventually nullify 
their votes and maintain conventions of the popular assembly type. 


The nature of church membership, the role of confessions, the 
nature of autonomy, and the delegate issue have so far been 
identified. 


A further issue has to do with the relationship between con- 
gregations and ministers. Here we touch the item which has his- 
torically been the sine qua non of congregational polity, namely, 
the right of congregations to choose their own ministry. It is 
therefore important to look squarely at the fact that the United 
Church of Christ intends to abandon this position. True, the 
Basis of Union asserts that “ministers and churches desiring to 
maintain a system of pastoral placement in which the Conference 
or Association shall have little or no part, shall be free to do so; 
but the recommended standard of denominational procedure shall 
be one in which the minister, Congregation, and Conference or 
Association co-operate, the Conference or Association approving 
candidates, the Congregation extending and minister accepting 
the call.” The kinds of responsibility in this last sentence should 
be noticed. Association “approves” candidates for pulpits; the 
congregation “extends” and the minister “accepts” the call. 
Furthermore, the Basis asserts, “The new communion will appeal 
to all Congregations not to call or dismiss their ministers, and to 
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all ministers not to respond to calls or resign, until the Associa- 
tion or Conference shall have given approval.” I am not familiar 
enough with ways in which such corporate entities as Associations 
or Conference are able to carry on the business of dealing with 
dispatch with such matters of human interest as will be involved 
in the matters of dismissals and resignations, but it is perfectly 
clear that the full and expressed intent of the United Church is to 
lodge the authority regarding placement at some levels other than 
the Congregation. Notice for instance the sentence in the Basis 
which reads, “. . . the formal induction of a minister into his 
parish, which is recommended as normal procedure, shall be by 
authority of the Conference or Association at the request of the 
Congregation.” The Congregation ‘‘requests’” but authority be- 
longs to the Conference. The Association approves candidates for 
pulpits; the authority to induct a minister into his pulpit lies with 
the Association. This is the normal procedure which the United 
Church intends to establish, calling all to follow this path. Itis a 
little ironic as one gets to the end of the article on Minitsers and 
Congregations to read the tag sentence which says, ‘In all rela- 
tionships between minister and local church or Congregation the 
freedom of the minister and the autonomy of the church are pre- 
supposed.” Personally, I think that last sentence of the article 
robs it of honesty. It would have been honest to say “We are 
abandoning the historic Congregational polity which asserts the 
right of each Congregation to choose its ministry.” It is not 
honest to re-echo shibboleths about freedom of the minister and 
the autonomy of the congregation. 


In order to be clear about the matter of the relationship of the 
ministry to congregations and associations, we must point out that 
certain new trends among Disciples of Christ have proceeded very 
rapidly. Most importantly, state Commissions on the Ministry 
(not unlike Associations) are increasingly amongst Disciples the 
bodies which approve ordinations. In this respect our practice is 
rapidly becoming similar to that of the United Church of Christ, 
to Presbyterial bodies, and even to Episcopal bodies. Ordination 
has now virtually become the work of Associations or Commissions 
composed of ministers and lay folk. But ordination is something 
other than ministerial placement. Ordination at the associational 
level does restrict the total number of men who may be available 
for the consideration of a local congregation as it seeks to fill its 
pulpit. But that fact does not deny the principle of the right of 
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a local congregation to choose its own ministry. It is the latter 
issue which is the crucial one. There are also a few places amongst 
Disciples of Christ where the selection of the minister for a local 
pulpit has fallen into the hands of some agency. Even within 
their own ranks, Disciples of Christ could deal with the issue of 
the right of a congregation to select its own ministry. If Disciples 
would deal with this issue as they themselves confront it, the dis- 
cussion would help to determine whether merger with the United 
Church of Christ is a desirable prospect. 


CONCLUSION 


Undoubtedly there are other issues than those pointed out in- 
volved in any proposal of merger of the Disciples of Christ and the 
United Church of Christ. At two points in particular there are 
very grave issues for the Disciples. The United Church of Christ 
is obviously leaving the ground of historic congregational polity 
with respect to the relations between congregation and minister. 
Since Disciples have occupied that same ground, we will have to 
ask deep and searching questions if we are asked to decide whether 
we wish to merge with a church that has taken other ground. Even 
more important, by entering the United Church of Christ, historic 
congregationalism has taken a long, long step toward that kind of 
confessionalism that has always been more characteristic of con- 
tinental theology than of Anglo-Saxon divinity, especially in its 
American expressions. Perhaps this is a shift in the right direc- 
tion. Perhaps we Disciples have been wrong in believing that 
Christianity ought to “travel light’ theologically speaking, except 
for the Good Confession and the New Testament. The possibility 
of merger with the United Church does raise issues which are close 
to the center of our Disciple existence as it has so far been lived. 
We cannot contemplate such a merger on the basis of enthusiasm 
for Christian unity alone. We can only do it by bringing our cri- 
tical faculties into play, and that may be very good for us. 
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QUESTIONS 


What is the least the world might expect of the Church before 
it can believe? Is a universality or unity of spirit enough? 


What is involved in organic union? Does it necessarily mean 
uniformity of structure? of faith? of practice? subservience 
to the “‘monolith’’? 


Are “organic” and “covenantal” unity mutually exclusive? 
What are the dimensions of each? 


For what reasons should Disciples be involved in merger 
negotiations? What are the limits of such negotiations? 


Can congregational-type polity be identified with freedom and 
“associational-type” polity with “unfreedom?” How do these 
polities actually affect the members of several churches in 
their faith? In their social action and world responsibility? 


How have Disciples changed their notion of the ministry in 
recent years? Should a local congregation have in itself the 
power to ordain? For responsible ministerial placement, what 
relationship should prevail as between congregations and as 
between local church and Church universal? 


If Disciples were to describe a simple “‘basis for merger” to 
serve as starting point for negotiations with other com- 
munions, what are the specific essentials to be included? Do 
these describe our concept of the marks of the Church? Our 
practices of the life of the Church? 
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DISCIPLES' WITNESS AND INVOLVEMENTS ABROAD 
By JOSEPH M. SMITH 


I. THE PAST: FROM UNITY AS MISSION TO MISSION IN UNITY 


NITY was the avowed mission which brought the Disciples into 

being. “Our Plea’ was addressed to a divided Christendom 
and this has meant that a sense of mission to the non-Christian 
world was not part of our reason for coming into existence as a 
‘people. Not only did the preoccupation with unity as their mission 
orient Disciples toward the Christian world but their conviction 
that unity was to be achieved by restoration of the New Testa- 
ment pattern proved to be still a further road-block in the way of 
Disciple participation in the mission to the non-Christian world. 
Ironically, however, their tardy and indifferent participation in 
the world mission has confronted Disciples with the severest judg- 
ment they have yet had both upon their commitment to unity and 
upon Restoration as the path to unity. 

According to Dr. A. W. Fortune there have been “four distinct 
stages in the historic position of the Disciples on union and all 
these stages have been carried over into the present.” First, the 
leaders were undenominational in thought and action and had no 
intention of forming another denomination. Second, a definite 
program was formulated to bring about union through the restora- 
tion of New Testament Christianity as the Disciples themselves 
conceived it. In the third stage they sought cooperation with 
other denominations. Dr. Fortune concludes: 


Now (1942) we have entered the fourth stage in the 
development of our attitude toward Christian unity... . 
We are beginning to feel that we must embrace every op- 
portunity to put into practice the unity about which we 
have been preaching. (Adventuring with Disciples Pio- 
neers, pp. 20-21.) 


In the earliest stage of their development Disciple preoccupation 
with preaching unity to Christendom precluded any concern for 
foreign missions. In this respect they were merely repeating the 
experience of a majority of the earlier Protestant reformers who 
were either not interested in foreign missions or openly opposed 
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to them. Alexander Campbell held during the 1820’s that the ef- 
fort to convert the world by modern missionaries was a Scriptur- 
ally unauthorized and hence hopeless task. In 1825 he wrote: 


We might as reasonably expect that Indian corn will grow 
in the open fields as that Pagan nations can be converted 
to Jesus Christ, till Christians are united through belief 
of the apostles’ testimony. 


Unity must be achieved before missions could be undertaken. 

In the period when most Disciples seemed to believe that the 
unity of the church would come about through “restoration of 
simple New Testament Christianity” they began to engage in 
foreign missions on a very limited scale. However, their concep- 
tion of New Testament unity helped to prevent any general sup- 
port of missions on the one hand and shaped the character of such 
limited foreign missions as were undertaken on the other. “Kc- 
clesiastophobia”’ with its emphasis upon the absolute autonomy of 
the local congregation prevented effective organization on a wide 
scale for participation in foreign missions. The early Disciple mis- 
sionary organizations were associations of interested individuals 
who were careful not to presume to act for the “church.” Pathetic- 
ally lacking as they were in representative authority or general 
support the societies were attacked by hostile Disciples as being in 
themselves a “sin.” Eventually, the furtherance of the world mis- 
sion through agencies established by interested individuals became 
a major occasion for, if not a chief cause of, division among the 
protagonists of New Testament unity—a division climaxed in the 
separation of the Church of Christ from the Disciples in 1906. 


Almost seventy-five years elapsed after the Declaration and 
Address was written before Disciples began permanent missions in 
distinctly non-Christian lands. Aside from the brief and ill-fated 
effort in Liberia, all the early overseas evangelistic projects were 
in lands where a Christian community had existed for centuries. 
Foreign missions were merely an extension of the witness to Chris- 
tendom in the sense that they were a part of the effort to “take 
the world for New Testament Christianity.” As late as 1880 all 
five of the Disciples’ overseas missions were in traditionally Chris- 
tian lands and most of the meagre mission funds were being spent 
in England—the country which was giving more “every year for 
the support of foreign missions than any other nation on the face 
of the globe.” When Disciple missions were finally begun in the 
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mon-Christian lands the action stemmed not so much from a new 
insight into the nature of New Testament Christianity as from the 
fact that other religious bodies were increasingly active in carry- 
ling the Gospel to “the heathen” and “our people’ should not be 
doing less than “the denominations.” Hence, the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century saw most of the present Disciple foreign 
‘missions fields occupied often without any apparent regard for the 
fact that others were already at work in the same places. The aim 
was to plant a mission of the Disciples of Christ in the heart of 
each great non-Christian land. 


The testimony of foreign missions experience soon made it 
clear that “‘the evangelization of the world ...is the most colossal 
task ever undertaken by men.” Disciple missionaries and mission 
administrators saw that the magnitude of the task, if nothing else, 
demanded cooperation with other Christian bodies. Thus, mis- 
Sionaries and mission churches entered into comity agreements, 
established union institutions and seriously considered the possi- 
bility of mutual recognition of membership and organic union with 
other Christian groups before these steps became live options 
among Disciples on the home front. Because they pioneered in 
these ventures in unity missionaries and missionary societies bore 
the brunt of criticism directed against such actions by those Dis- 
ciples who were not prepared to recognize “the denominations” as 
belonging to the church of Christ and were unwilling to admit that 
unity could come by any other way than restoration of Disciple- 
interpreted New Testament Christianity. The early ventures in 
ecumenical membership in churches in the Philippine Islands and 
China and the suggestion that Disciples might participate in union 
negotiations in China with Congregationalists, Presbyterians and 
other non-immersionist and non-congregational bodies precipitated 
the bitter controversies of the early 1920’s that seemed for a time 
to threaten the very existence of the infant United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. The controversy, climaxing as it did in the Okla- 
homa City Convention resolution calling for the dismissal of all 
United Society employees who were “committed to a belief in open 
membership,” put up a permanent caution sign against any Dis- 
ciple participation in union negotiations and until very recently 
served as a stop sign against Disciples missionaries initiating or 
even participating in efforts looking toward Disciple involvement 
in organic union. 
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In spite of strong opposition Disciple support of cooperation 
with other religious bodies in the conduct of the world mission 
continued and expanded. As early as 1938 the United Christian 
Missionary Society could report that “more than 95 percent of all 
our foreign mission work is on a non-competitive basis and much 
of it is done in active cooperation.” A single striking example of 
the extent of cooperation at the present time is the fact that all the 
younger churches associated with the United Christian Missionary 
Society train their ministry in union seminaries. 


However, internal disunity, both at home and abroad, has 
plagued and occasionally nearly paralyzed the Disciples’ growing 
participation in cooperation. “Independent” and “direct-support” 
Disciple missions have come into being on all the major fields 
where the United Society has work and in other countries as well. 
Even in overwhelmingly non-Christian lands these missions are 
sectarian and divisive in that they are directed both to the ‘“de- 
nominational” Christians and to the non-Christians. 


The younger churches have led the Disciples into the fourth 
stage in Dr. Fortune’s outline where “we have begun to practice 
the unity about which we have been preaching.” In the Philip- 
pine Islands and in Japan pressure from a military regime and the 
temporary end of support and administrative contact from abroad 
during World War Two combined with the earnest desire of na- 
tional Christians for unity to effect Disciple membership in united 
churches. When it became clear in 1955 that our Disciple brethren 
(with the exception of the Tagalog churches in the Philippines) 
intended to stay in these unions the church at home was faced with 
the decision whether fellowship with these former Disciples in the 
nature of continuing missionary support should continue. The 
Commission of Friendly Inquiry sent to investigate and make 


recommendations on this point concluded its report with the state- 
ment: 


We are faced with a decision that will test the validity of 
our prayers and preachments in behalf of Christian union 
for a century and a half. God is presenting to us in con- 
crete form an open door of opportunity to fulfill our pur- 
pose and to realize our dreams and hopes. This is our 
day of decision under God’s impending judgment. 


When the recommendation of the Commission for continuing 
fellowship and support completely within the framework of the 
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united churches was adopted by the Board of Managers of the 
{United Society, the Disciples of Christ, for the first time in their 
/history, sanctioned through an official agency participation in an 
}actual church union. 

Garrison and DeGroot sum up the contribution of missions to 
/unity among Disciples of Christ in the following way: 


Nothing else has done so much to ‘build a brotherhood’ 
and create a sense of unity among Disciples of Christ as 
has their cooperation in missionary work—using that 
term in its broadest sense. Moreover, nothing else has 
done so much to quicken their awareness that their 
‘brotherhood’ is a part of a larger brotherhood embrac- 
ing all Christ’s followers and that every local church is a 
part of the church. Disciples of Christ in America have 
done much for missions, but missions have done more for 
them ... In facing the world’s total need and taking 
stock of Christian resources available to meet it Disciples 
have been led to a better understanding of their own 
movement and the scope and richness of the whole enter- 
prise. (The Disciples of Christ—A History, p. 514.) 


Despite their contribution to missions and their debt to mis- 
sions, the Disciples’ “mission”? remains a mission to Christendom. 
Perhaps it is because they have failed to develop a full conscious- 
ness of the mission of the church to the world that Disciples have 
made such a poor record in the fulfillment of their own special 
mission, dividing among themselves over the issue of how mission 
is to be conducted, as well as of how unity is to be achieved. Mean- 
while, other Protestant bodies have moved far ahead of Disciples 
in their achievements in unity and mission, both at home and 
abroad. 


Il. THE PRESENT: NEW PROBLEMS AND RELATIONSHIPS 


The Disciples’ contemporary involvement in the ecumenical 
movement and witness abroad is marked on the one hand by fac- 
tors which underline the urgent necessity of greater unity among 
Christians and on the other by trends which seem to run counter 
to growth toward genuine unity. It is now generally recognized 
that the existing churches must be the center of the continuing 
witness in non-Christian lands. At the same time, it is clear that 
this church which is a numerically insignificant minority whose 
members belong often to the poorest classes in poverty-stricken 
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lands simply does not possess the resources to evangelize its non- 
Christian environment. The facts make it clear that only the whole 
church is equipped to take the whole Gospel to the whole world. | 
Therefore, the younger churches are organizing on a regional basis | 
across denominational lines as in the East Asia Conference of | 
Christians and requesting the support and cooperation of the West- | 
ern church in personnel and money within the framework of an 
evangelistic enterprise that is genuinely ecumenical. Leaders from 
the younger churches, especially the church in Asia, have spear- | 
headed the movement to integrate the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of Churches. Inter-church aid in 
which Disciples have participated in many forms, but notably 
through support of relief and reconstruction programs of estab- 
lished churches, illustrates the growing importance of this type of 
relationship with our brethren of other communions overseas—a 
relationship which is clearly an expression of the unity of all 
Christ’s followers, uncompromised by any hidden motives of ex- 
tending Discipledom through proselytism. 


On almost all missions fields the growing nationalism and re- 
sentment against continuing white, Western dominance combined 
with the resurgent power of dominant non-Christian faiths or a 
re-awakened and belligerent Roman Catholicism emphasize the 
absolute necessity of a Protestant Christian witness that is truly 
united and indigenous. The need for a more adequately trained 
national Christian leadership and the further need for a Christian 
literature suited to various levels of intellectual attainment and 
for statements of the Christian faith clothed in the cultural heri- 
tage of the people are merely significant examples of the manifold 
demands confronting the younger churches. The Christian com- 
munity can hope to answer these demands in any reasonably ade- 
quate measure only by uniting all its pitifully limited resources of 
leadership and finance in a common effort. These are only some 
of the factors which explain the firmness with which Japanese 
and Filipino Disciples declared their intention of remaining in the 
united churches. They suggest, too, why Disciples in Mexico and 
India enter union negotiations with a sense of earnest urgency. A 
recent publication of the Africa Committee of the Division of 
Foreign Missions asserts: 


There are strong indications that the traditional pattern 
of missionary activity whereby a particular sponsoring 
board sends out its missionaries to serve a specific geo- 
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graphical sector, independently of any other Christian 
body, is no longer adequate. Few areas remain un- 
occupied; the geographical frontier of missionary ad- 
vance is closing, just as the American frontier closed 
a generation ago with profound social effects. But the 
absence of new ‘unoccupied’ fields does not signify the 
end of outreach or of need. Africa’s new cities, for ex- 
ample, present a lively challenge. But to attempt to meet 
it in the old way, by the introduction of increasing num- 
bers of unrelated missionary bodies is to court failure. 
(Advance in Africa, p. 20.) 


Seemingly running counter to these manifestations of the ur- 
gent demand for and the growing achievement of unity are other 
factors in the contemporary picture whose significance is as yet 
undetermined. The trend toward world confessionalism expressed 
most noticeably in such organizations as the Lutheran World 
Federation and Baptist World Alliance moves on apace. Dis- 
ciples reflect this trend in their organization of the World Con- 
vention of Churches of Christ (Disciples). “Direct-support” mis- 
sionaries of the Christian Church and representatives of the Bra- 
zil Christian Mission and the Christian Missionary Fellowship in- 
crease in numbers and contribute to a divided and divisive wit- 
ness. In some cases, such groups and their representatives place 
in jeopardy the continuance of the missionary enterprise from 
abroad especially in countries where a growing nationalism makes 
all foreigners suspect, particularly those engaged primarily in 
“evangelism.” The activity of the European Evangelistic Society 
and of Church of Christ missionaries in Europe often confuses 
and hampers the Disciples’ fellowship with churches to which we 
are related through the World Council of Churches and other ecu- 
menical enterprises. In still other cases, as in South Africa, the 
United Christian Missionary Society through assuming the sup- 
port of an enterprise which is largely the result of earlier work 
by independent missionaries, finds itself in the ambiguous position 
of supporting the development of a relatively new Disciples’ move- 
ment in an area which had been adequately occupied for decades 
by Christian groups with whom we are organically united in other 
parts of the world. 

The question as to how missions shall be conducted and the 
aim toward which they shall be directed is apparently producing 
still another schism within Disciples in the United States. This 
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is the appearance of “Church of Christ, Number Two” which, ac- 
cording to A. T. DeGroot, arises in large part out of differences 
regarding the conduct of missions. We must conclude that Dis- 
ciple participation in the Christian world mission continues to be 
contradictory and ambivalent—greater cooperation and unity on 
the one hand and increasing division on the other; on the one side 
participation in organic unions and conversations looking toward 
further unions while on the other confessionalism grows stronger 
and sectarianism flourishes in some quarters. Lack of any clearly 
developed or generally accepted theology of mission which would 
guide Disciples in an understanding of the fundamental aim of the 
world mission and illuminate the conduct of our world mission re- 
mains a basic contributing factor in this contradictory ambiva- 
lence. Disciples do not yet possess a sense of mission which 
orients them toward that world for whose sake it was Christ’s 
prayer “that they might be one.” 


Ill. THE FUTURE: PROSPECTS AND POSSIBILITIES 


Some of the unsolved problems and unanswered questions 
which await Disciples’ study and action may be grouped around 
four developments growing out of our participation in the world 
mission and in the world Christian fellowship. They are: 


1. The parallel growth of the sense of belonging to an 
inclusive world church and of world confessionalism. 

2. Disciple membership in united churches in Japan, 
Philippines and Thailand. 

53. Disciple participation in conversations looking to- 
ward union in Jamaica, Mexico and India. 

4, The growing understanding that both mission and 
unity belong to the essence of the church and that 
this insight must be expressed in the organization and 
strategy of the world mission. 


1. The growing awareness that there exists now a world 
Christian community transcending denomination, race and nation 
is accompanied by the emergence of a vital world confessionalism. 
These two developments which are often in tension if not direct 
opposition to each other, confront the Disciples with a series of 
practical decisions all of which imply basic theological presupposi- 
tions. For example, some missionary leaders are proposing that 
increasing resources be placed in the development of such ecumeni- 
cal teams as that now at work in Nepal. These efforts would be 
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‘free from the onus of Western superiority feelings and ecclesiasti- 
‘cal imperialism which many nations, including Christians, associ- 
ate with the very word “missionary.” They would be concrete ex- 
‘pressions of the insight that it is “the task of the whole church to 
‘take the whole gospel to the whole world.” The commissioning in 
1956 of Miss Itoko Maeda to serve as an “ecumenical missionary”’ 
with the United Church of Christ in Okinawa is one example of 
such an ecumenical mission. Disciples must face the question as 
to how far they are prepared to support and further this type of 
witness in contrast to the more distinctly denominational types 
of endeavor. 

In common with other participants in the ecumenical move- 
ment Disciples are supporting the program of inter-church aid 
which expresses the reality of unity beyond denominationalism, 
while at the same time we strengthen world denominational ties 
through the World Convention of Churches of Christ. The fra- 
ternal ministry to the British Churches of Christ and the mission 
to South Africa express the Disciples’ sense of special concern for 
and relationship to fellow-Disciples throughout the world. But 
Disciples of Christ must decide what is the relationship between 
ecumenical fellowship and inter-church aid on the one hand and 
world confessionalism on the other and what is the relative em- 
phasis which they are to place on each. 

2. The existence of united churches in Thailand, Japan and 
the Philippine Islands to which Disciples belong raises the question 
as to the continuing relationship between such churches and the 
Disciples segment within them and Disciples of Christ in the rest 
of the world. Dr. Henry Pitt Van Dusen declares that: 


World denominationalism, far from being a logical and 
natural development in this era of world consciousness 
is an utter anachronism, a historical absurdity, an at- 
tempt to revive on a world scale a species already extinct 
and reverently but happily interred within their areas 
(that is, areas where a united church exists). 


Do Disciples of Christ accept this as an accurate analysis of the 
situation in those countries where united churches exist? Dis- 
ciples also need to inquire whether our union with Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians and other denominations in the lands of the 
younger churches furnishes any guidance in the furtherance of 
closer relationships with these same bodies in the United States 
and the rest of the world. 
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3. Disciple participation in continuing union negotiations in 
India, Jamaica and Mexico raises the question as to what kind of 
theological guidance, if any, Disciples of Christ generally, and in 
the United States specifically, have to offer to fellow-Disciples en- 
gaged in such conversations. In the booklet, Strategy of World 
Missions, it is stated that we must enable churches engaged in such 
negotiations to “see the eternal values we deem important in Dis- 
ciple witness. We must guide our churches as they seek to partici- 
pate in such plans of union so they may continue their witness.” 
It then presents a statement of the elements which the Division of 
World Mission of the United Christian Missionary Society con- 
siders basic to any consideration of the merger of our younger 
churches into a union movement. They are: 


a) The right of decision. The Society acknowledges 
that the church on the mission field has the right of 
decision. By this we mean the principle of the 
autonomy of the local church is applicable in the mis- 
sion lands as well as to the church at home. 


b) The need of continuing fellowship. The churches of 
the mission field were brought into being by the 
churches of the Disciples of Christ in the United 
States and Canada who feel responsible for their fu- 
ture development and nurture. It is important, there- 
fore, that any merger of the churches thus estab- 
lished into a union church should entail an effort to 
preserve the continuing fellowship with their parent 
body through the years ahead. 


c) The tradition of freedom. The Disciples’ tradition of 
freedom from ecclesiastical control and from binding 
creedal statements is very precious to our people and 
must be preserved. 


d) The continuing witness. In all considerations of 
unity the churches must see clearly the necessity of 
the continuing witness to the simple tenets of Dis- 
ciples faith and practice .. . The continued witness 
of the simple approach of man to God and the reliance 
of the Christian upon the Bible as his guide and the 
use of the Bible as a basis of church membership is 


too valuable a contribution to world Christianity to 
be lost. 
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e) Attitude of other communions. It will be necessary 
to explore the attitude of other communions partici- 
pating in such union movements as to finance, per- 
sonnel and administration to discover whether their 
intention is to build up a permanent union program 
to achieve a United Church, or whether it is their in- 
tention to maintain denominational control. 


The statement continues with a delineation of the basic policy 
which grows out of these considerations and has been accepted by 
ithe United Society as its guide in these circumstances. Some of the 
points in this policy are: 


1) Recognize that the younger churches in our mission 
fields are rapidly reaching maturity of thought and 
action and, as such, are autonomous; that our re- 
lationship is changing from mission direction to 
partnership in the witness of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

2) Acknowledge that the autonomy of the local church 
has no geographical boundaries and recognize that 
the function of the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety to counsel with and serve local churches in the 
expression of their ecumenical concern for Christians 
of all communions is the same for churches at home 
and abroad. 


3) Recognize that when movements of church union 
arise on the field the missionaries of The United 
Christian Missionary Society may participate with 
national leaders in the formative processes of such 
movements. 

4) Face with the churches of the Disciples of Christ on 
the field where plans of union are under discussion 
the problems of doctrine and practice inherent in 
various plans of church union and agree to a pro- 
cedure that will frankly state our position and the ex- 
tent to which participation is possible and desirable. 

5) Agree that The United Christian Missionary Society 
has continuing responsibility in the maintenance of 
fellowship with and support of churches of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ on the mission field which, as autono- 
mous churches, enter movements of organic union. 
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While it is clear that this statement is intended only for use 
by the United Society in establishing policy and strategy it does 
serve as a statement of issues to which responsible Disciples of 
Christ everywhere are bound to give serious thought. It needs 
to be asked whether this is an adequate and comprehensive sum- 
mary of the guidance which Disciples have to offer members of 
their communion who are engaged in union negotiations anywhere 
in the world. 


Additional items which are set forth as basic policy in the 
United Society’s statement assert that in any consideration of plans 
of union the Division of World Mission will explore fully the pos- 
sibility of ‘continuing Disciple witness” in such areas as “The ex- 
tent of local autonomy; The issue of legalistic creed; The structure 
of ecclesiastical control.’”’ It further declares that the Disciples 
of Christ seek expression for the following freedoms in any plan 
of organic union on the mission field: 


a) The freedom of the congregation to witness to the 
basic character of the Christian faith. 

b) The freedom of the congregation to refuse a creed as 
a test of fellowship. 

c) The freedom of the congregation to determine the 
basis of church membership and the freedom to bap- 
tize by immersion. 

d) The freedom of the congregation to practice open 
communion. 

e) The freedom of the local congregation to call its own 
pastor. 

f) The freedom of the congregation to continue as an 
autonomous body. 


Disciples of Christ everywhere need to examine each of these 
principles separately and as a totality and ask whether they repre- 
sent adequately the full treasure which we have to bring to a united 
church. They need to be scrutinized, too, in terms of their rele- 
vance to the situation which characterizes the existence of the 
younger churches. We need to ask, for example, what meaning 
the “autonomy of the local church” possesses among younger 
churches where local congregations, almost without exception, 
have been more closely related to a central organization than has 
ever been the case among Disciples in the States. Similarly, the 
principles of the congregation as an autonomous body and free- 
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.om from ecclesiastical control need to be re-examined in the light 
of a new understanding of New Testament Christianity. It needs 
jo be asked, likewise, whether the “continuing Disciple witness” 
within a united church is to be regarded as a right which is asked 
Jor former Disciples or whether it is to be regarded as an essen- 
‘ial mark of the church itself. In this connection, Dr. M. Searle 
Bates asserts that historically, “efforts to put to the fore a dis- 
‘Inctive Disciples emphasis have been artificial, sectarian and 
educationally difficult in mission situations.” Will the effort to 
oreserve “the distinctive Disciple witness” yield the same results 
‘n the area of union negotiations? 

4. The approaching integration of the International Mis- 
sionary Council and the World Council of Churches is only one of 
che many manifestations of the growing conviction that both mis- 
zion and unity belong to the essence of the church. The Willingen 
sonference seriously raised the question of the place of missionary 
30cleties in an ecumenical era and asked whether the very existence 
of missionary societies which are not integrally related to the 
structure of the church is an anachronism if mission truly belongs 
to the essence of the church. Is the present structure of the United 
Christian Missionary Society and its relationship to the brother- 
hood through the International Convention an adequate organiza- 
tional expression of the principle that both mission and unity char- 
acterize a church? What bearing, if any, does this principle have 
upon Disciple recognition and support of “independent” missions ? 

According to the United Society it “prefers to participate in 
cooperative enterprises in every instance where the cooperative 
project may do the more effective job.’ But the report of the 
Africa Committee referred to earlier declares: 


Within the near future the question must be seriously 
faced both by the churches and the missions in Africa 
and by their supporting bodies whether Christian coop- 
eration is a matter merely of convenience or of principle. 
The practice of working together and the agencies of co- 
operation have come into being for reasons of practical 
necessity. Such measure of belief as there has been in the 
virtue of cooperation would not have sufficed by itself 
to overcome the habit of thinking and acting in purely 
denominational terms. It must, in fact, be frankly recog- 
nized that the thought and action of Christians, both as 
individuals and as church and mission bodies still move 
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overwhelmingly in denominational channels. Coopera- 
tion is still peripheral rather than central . . . Protestant- 
ism’s concept of the Church Universal remains remote 
and nebulous while the denomination is the operative body 
... The task before us therefore is not one primarily of 
strengthening the Christian Councils as operating agen- 
cies, important as that is. Basically, it 1s the undergird- 
ing of the practice of cooperation with a more profound 
ethos. 


Disciples of Christ have a record for participation in coopera- 
tion for which they do not need to apologize. They have contri- 
buted notably to the leadership of the major organizations for co- 
operation in the Christian world mission. But now they are faced 
with the challenge of helping to undergird “‘the practice of coopera- 
tion with a more profound ethos” than that of practical considera- 
tions of efficiency and expediency. They are further challenged 
particularly by the situation in the lands of the younger churches 
to let it be known what they have to contribute to the movement 
beyond cooperation into unity. In the Belgian Congo, for example, 
Disciples enjoy their greatest numerical strength among the 
younger churches and there we are already part of a total Protes- 
tant community which uses the one name—Church of Christ in 
Congo. But the Church of Christ in Congo is really forty dif- 
ferent missionary bodies, each developing its own pattern of 
church life. Are Disciples of Christ prepared to make a contri- 
bution commensurate with their numerical strength and their tra- 
ditional commitment to the cause of Christian unity toward pro- 
viding “the nominally united Church of Christ in Congo with a 
living structure?” 


In ecumenical conversations within recent years Disciples of 
Christ have become painfully aware that we lack any comprehen- 
sive and clear understanding of the nature of the church. If the 
church zs mission then it may be Disciples do not know what the 
church is because we have never seriously come to terms, in thought 
or action, with the mission of the church to the world. Now, how- 
ever, our participation not only in the ecumenical movement gen. 
erally, but our part in such missions in unity as that in Nepa 
force Disciples to come to some understanding of what constitutes 
a church. As yet there has been no common agreement on the 
form and doctrine of the church which it is expected will eventu: 
ate from ecumenical witness such as that in Nepal. Are Disciple: 
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veloping a distinctive ecclesiology as a result of their participa- 
ion in the ecumenical movement and a distinctive theology of mis- 
on through participation in the world mission? Or, is it becom- 
ng increasingly clear that a Biblical understanding of the church 
nd of mission necessarily presupposes an ecumenical theology? 
[ the latter is true then Disciples need to ask what they have to 
ontribute to the development of such a theology as will undergird 
nd guide our participation in efforts at unity and help to pro- 
uce a greater degree of obedience to Christ in mission. 


OT 


QUESTIONS 


. What is the Disciples’ mission overseas? a Plea? a uniqu 
witness? a total Gospel? 


What is the significance for Disciples generally of the fac 
that former Disciples are now participating members 0: 
united churches in Japan, the Philippines and Thailand? Doe: 
our relationship in organic union with former Presbyterians 
Congregationalists and others among the younger churches 
provide any guidance for future relationships with thes 
bodies in the United States and elsewhere? If we shoul 
merge in North America, how can we maintain responsibl 
ties with Disciples of other lands? 


. What guidance should Disciples of Christ as a world bod} 


provide for constituent members of their fellowship who ente: 
union negotiations with other church bodies in specific areas 
Do we need a Disciple equivalent of the Lambeth Quadri 
lateral? If such a statement is undertaken should our con 
cern be with a distinctive Disciple witness or with the mark 
of the church in its wholeness? 


. What is the relationship between inter-church aid and ecu 
menical fellowship on the one hand and the strengthening o 
world Discipleship through the World Convention of th 
Churches of Christ on the other? Is there necessarily an: 
conflict between the two emphases? Do we need a more clear 
cut definition of responsibilities and structural or organiza 
tional relationships in these areas? 


What bearing does the insight that mission and unity belon: 
to the nature of the church have upon the organizational struc 
ture of the Disciples of Christ? What and how can Disciple 
contribute to the development of a theology of mission? Hoy 
can we contribute to the movement beyond cooperation int: 
unity which is taking place among the younger churches? 
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